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The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


By James Phinney Munroe 


the history of New England in 

the second quarter of the nine- 

teenth century to see that the 
pressing economic need of that time 
was for men specially educated to deal 
with the changing conditions of manu- 
facturing and commerce. The grow- 
ing use of steam as a motive power 
was revolutionizing the industrial 
world; and manufacturers and mer- 
chants, trained in the college classics 
or taught in the harder school of ex- 
perience, found themselves seriously 
handicapped. Many of them, fully 
aware of the disadvantage under 
which they labored with these new 
and complex problems, were seeking 
with vigor and open-mindedness 
the best remedy. Especially were 
those of Massachusetts—a state de- 


5 requires only slight study of 


pendent almost wholly upon manu- 
facturing and commerce—alive to the 
necessity of a different education for 
their young men and anxious to estab- 
lish, upon a sound and _ permanent 
basis, this new kind of training. 

Those in charge of higher education, 
however, were, naturally, not so con- 
scious of this economic need as were 
the “practical” men; and, by reason 
of their training, were far less ready 
to perceive much relation between ap- 
plied science and a college course. 
To grasp the significance of this new 
demand required a peculiar combina- 
tion of intellectual qualities, supple- 
mented by special experience. For- 
tunately these were found in the 
distinguished “Brothers Rogers,” the 
four sons of Dr. Patrick Kerr Rogers, 
an Irishman by birth, a physician by 
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profession, an intense lover of inves- 
tigation, and, in his later life, while 
his sons were being educated, pro- 
fessor of physics and chemistry at the 
University of William and Mary, in 
Virginia. 

All four of these sons (born between 
1802 and 1813) devoted themselves to 
science and made for themselves 
names honored in this country and 
abroad. And with them—especially 
with the second son, William Barton, 
and the third son, Henry—originated, 
in 1846, an organic plan for a poly- 
technic institution for America, which, 
twenty years later, was to take shape 
in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. . 

William Barton Rogers was born 
December 7, 1804, at Philadelphia. 
Twenty-four years later his father 
died and he succeeded to the professor- 
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ship of physics and chemistry at 
William and Mary College, leaving 
it only to accept the chair of natural 
philosophy and geology at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. To the duties cf 
this distinguished position were im- 
mediately added those of State Geolo- 
gist, to which office he was appointed 
by the Legislature of Virginia. The 
immense labor of making the survey 
of his adopted state, extending over 
seven years (1835-1842), in no degree 
abated his enthusiasm in his professor- 
ship. Fervent in imagination, though 
never unfaithful to the absolute truth 
of nature, gifted with eloquence ex- 
traordinary in itself, and doubly so 
in a student of the exact sciences, he 
could hold the most indifferent audi- 
ence spellbound with the magic of his 
exposition. His students at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia or wherever else he 
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taught gave no perfunctory attention. 
He not only forced them, by his mar- 
vellously clear and virile presentation 
of scientific facts and theories, to give 
strictest heed to him, but he aroused 
for the study itself an enthusiasm 
which did not die with the sound of 
his voice. This power to hold atten- 
tion and to arouse enthusiasm was 
of immense value to the Institute of 
Technology when, later, it fell to him 
to plead its cause. 

In 1849, Professor Rogers married 


Miss Emma Savage, daughter of Dr. 
James Savage, the eminent genealo- 


gist. Largely because of this union, 
he resigned, four years later, his pro- 
fessorship at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and took up his residence in 
Boston, the city for which, in the 
thirty years of his life there, he was 
to do so much. 

In view of the general unrest already 
referred to, it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the idea of the Institute 
of Technology originated with Wil- 
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liam Barton Rogers and his distin- 
guished brothers; but the following 
extracts from their correspondence 
make it clear that to them is due the 
credit of formulating what was but 
a vague desire into a definite and 
feasible scheme. On March 8, 
1846, Henry Rogers writes from 


Boston to William Rogers, then pro- 
fessor at the University of Virginia: 


I have to speak of another 
interesting matter. Mr. Lowell,* with 
whom I have been talking, after mention- 

"ing the feature in the Lowell will which 
enjoins the creation of classes in the Insti- 
tute to receive exact instruction in useful 
knowledge, requested me to give him, in 
writing, the views I had just been unfold- 
ing of the value of a School of Arts as a 
branch of the Lowell Institute. ... His 
plan would be to teach the operative 
classes of society,—builders, engineers, 
practical chemists, manufacturers, etc.; 
to admit in the first year only in limited 
numbers, and to teach them regularly; to 
have, perhaps, two permanent and salaried 
professors at the head of it, and to make 
up the rest of the instruction by assistants 
and by teachers who would give courses 
of instruction occasionally on_ special 
branches. How much I want you near 
me at this time to aid me in digesting and 
submitting my views on this important 
scheme to Mr. Lowell! If you and myseif 
could be at the head of this Polytechnic 
School of the Useful Arts, it would be 
pleasanter for us than any college profes- 
sorship, for there would be less discipline, 
indeed, no more than with medical stu- 
dents. At no distant day, if not indeed 
soon, Mr. Lowell will, I hope, organize 
such a branch in his Institute; and if he 
does not, you and I can surely get one 
founded here by going about it in the 
right way. Let us give this matter our 
earnest and sober thoughts. Take 
Robert into counsel, and draw up a 
scheme of study: enumerate the things to 


*Mr. John Amory Lowell, then Trustee of that Lowell 
Fund which has been such a beneficent factor in the educa- 
tional progress of Boston and Massachusetts. 
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be taught, the nature of the apparatus for 
instruction aiming at economy, and show 
me your ideas of the value of science in 
this great modern application to the 
practical arts of life, to human comfort 
and health, and to social wealth and 
power. sid 


William Rogers replies to this: 


“ 


... Ever since I have known something 
of the knowledge-seeking spirit, and the 
intellectual capabilities of the community 
in and around Boston, I have felt per- 
suaded that of all places in the world it 
was the one most certain to derive the 
highest benefits from a Polytechnic 
Institution. The occupations and inter- 
ests of the great mass of the people are 
immediately connected with the applica- 
tions of physical science, and their quick 
intelligence has already impressed them 
with just ideas of the value of scientific 
teaching in their daily pursuits. . . .” 


and he proceeds to draw up a plan 
for a Polytechnic School in Boston 
(this, be it remembered, was in 1846) 
from which, a few extracts, quoted, 
as were those above, from the “Life 
and Letters” edited by his wife follow: 


“A school of practical science com- 
pletely organized should, I conceive, 
embrace full courses of instruction in all 
the principles of physical truth having 
direct relation to the art of constructing 
machinery, the application of motive 
power, manufacturing, mechanical and 
chemical, the art of engraving with elec- 
trotype and photography, mineral explo- 
ration and mining, chemical analysis, 
engineering, locomotion and agriculture. 
It would require two departments. 

“First, one in which, by courses of lec- 
tures, amply illustrated, a broad and solid 
foundation should be laid in general 
physics, including especially the mechanics 
of solids, liquids and airs, and the laws of 
heat, electricity, magnetism and light, and 
in the chemistry of the more important 
inorganic and organic principles. .. . 

“The other, and entirely practical de- 
partment, would embrace instruction in 
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chemical manipulation and the analysis of 
chemical products, ores, metals and 
other materials used in the arts, as well 
as of Second, a 
course of practical, elementary mathemat- 
ics, and Third, full instruction in draw- 
ing and modelling. This branch should 


soils and manures. 


also include special courses in teaching in 
architecture, engineering and the various 
branches of the arts not treated of in the 


first department. ...A scheme of this 
kind begun with two professors in the 
scientific department and two subordinate 
instructors in the other, under the direc- 
tion of the former, would, I am certain, 
prove so signally successful as ultimately 
to require its expansion into a polytechnic 
college on the most ample scale in which, 
along with all the subjects above referred 
to, would be embraced full courses in 


elementary mathematics and instruction, 
perhaps, in the French and German lan- 
guages. In a word, I doubt not that such 
a nucleus-school would, with the growth 
of this and knowledge-seeking 
community, finally expand into a great 
institution comprehending the whole field 
of physical science and the arts with the 
auxiliary branches of the mathematics and 
modern languages, and would soon over- 
top the universities of the land in the 
accuracy and the extent of its teachings 
in all branches of positive knowledge. . 
“The true and only practicable object of 
a polytechnic school is, as I conceive, the 
teaching, not of the minute details and 
manipulations of the arts, which can be 
done only in the workshops, but the incul- 
cation of those scientific principles which 
form the basis and explanation of them, 
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and along with this a full and methodical 
review of all their leading processes and 
operations in connection with physical 
laws. . . .” 


“To close this long, but still incom- 
plete catalogue of illustrations, we may 
safely affirm that there is no branch of 
practical industry, whether in the arts of 
construction, manufactures or agriculture, 
which is not capable of being better 
practised, and even of being improved 
in its processes, through the knowledge of 
its connections with physical truths and 
laws. 


“A polytechnic school, therefore, fully 
organized, has in view an object of the ut- 
most practical value, and one which in 
such a community as that of Boston 
could not fail of being realized in the 
amplest degree.” 


The Lowell Fund being so far re- 
stricted as to make it unavailable for 
the purposes suggested by the Pro- 
fessors Rogers, and no other resource 
seeming at command, the opportunity 
for establishing the first school of 
applied science in New England—the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic, a school for 
civil engineers, having been founded 
at Troy, N. Y., in 1824—was lost 
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to Boston. Subsequent gifts, stimu- 
lated no doubt by the suggestions of 
the brothers Rogers, were made to 
establish the Lawrence Scientific 
School, at Harvard, in 1847, and the 
Sheffield Scientific School, at Yale, 
about ten years later. 

Perhaps because of their close affil- 
iation to older colleges still strictly 
classical in their atmosphere, these 
two scientific schools seem hardly to 
have met the demand of the times 
in the education which they gave; and 
they certainly could not in point of 
numbers graduated. Therefore the 
agitation continued among an _ ever 
wider circle for an institution, the 
plan of which was still quite vague, 
but which should in the fullest way 
stimulate research and provide, for all 
classes of society, ordered instruction 
in the “natural,” the pure, and the 
applied sciences. This ferment at last 
took definite shape in a meeting called 
at the rooms of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, then located on 
Mason Street, February 18, 1859. 
The meeting was attended by about 
forty gentlemen with Mr. Marshall P. 
Wilder as chairman, and Dr. Samuel 
Kneeland, Jr., as secretary. Profes- 
sor Agassiz, Hon. Alex. H. Rice, Mr. 
John D. Philbrick and others spoke. 
While one of the gentlemen advocated 
the reservation of an open space of 
Back Bay land for the reason, chiefly, 
that the residents of Beacon Hill, 
heretofore cooled in summer by the 
breezes from that Back Bay, might 
not suffer by its filling in, and al- 
though another of the speakers had 
so mean an idea of the enterprise as 
to urge the purchase of the Hancock 
estate, then on sale, the majority of 
those present were more serious in 
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purpose and more generous in plan 
than these, and heartily indorsed the 


proposal for the reservation of a large 
tract of the still unfilled Back Bay. 
A committee of seven was appointed, 
with power to memorialize the Legis- 


lature for authority to establish a 
“Conservatory of Art, Science, and 
Historical Relics.” 

The committee thus commissioned 
lost no time in presenting their peti- 
tion. Premising that four squares of 
the proposed Back Bay lands be re- 
served for this “Massachusetts Con- 
servatory,’ the petitioners suggest 
that: “Section No. I might be 
devoted to collections of implements, 
models, and other objects pertaining 
to Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Pomology. 

“Section No. II, to Natural History, 
Practical Geology and Chemistry, 
with ample room for museums of 
specimens. 

“Section No. III, to those institu- 


tions devoted to the development of 
Mechanics, Manufactures and Com- 
merce. 

“Section No. IV, to Fine Arts, 
History and Ethnology. 

“It is not proposed,” the memorial 
states, “to merge the different in- 
stitutions in one,—the perfect indi- 
viduality of each being retained in 
every respect, having nothing neces- 
sarily in common but the general fos- 
tering care of the state.” 

This first exposition of the plans of 
its promoters shows their scheme to 
have been essentially a popular one. 
They hoped to provide higher educa- 
tion for the people, to train artisans 
and mechanics in such wise that the 
relations between them and the men 
of science might be close and cordial, 
and that the theories of the latter 
might be verified and checked by the 
work of the former, who, in their turn, 
would derive incalculable benefit from 
the experiments and researches of the 
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scientists. Popular lectures, _ skil- 
fully arranged museums, published 
reports, were to be the means of educa- 
tion, and examinations and other tests 
leading to diplomas were to form the 
immediate aim and measure of the 
work. This popular aspect of the 
plan was emphasized by the Conser- 
vatory Journal, a short-lived news- 
paper issued during April, May and 
June of the year 1859, the publication 
of which led to a sharp controversy 
and eventually, probably, to a more 
ready acceptance of the maturer and 
wiser plans of Professor Rogers. 

This first petition, because of the 
late date at which it reached the 
Legislature, failed of consideration. 
Early in the following session, how- 
ever, was presented a second “memo- 
rial” substantially upon the lines of 
that of 1859. 

Petitions in aid of the second 
memorial for a “Conservatory of Arts 
and Sciences” were presented by 
the Boston Society of Natural 
History, the Boston Board of Trade, 
the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association 
and the New England Society; the 
endorsement of each of these dis- 
tinguished bodies, representing such 
diverse interests, being most cordial 
and hearty. A favorable bill was 
presented, and passed the House, but, 
late in the session, was rejected in the 
Senate. 

Four months later, the sub-com- 
mittee, through its chairman, Professor 
Rogers, issued a call for a_ public 
meeting to be held at thé rooms of 
the Board of Trade, on October 5, 
1860 ; and at this meeting was adopted 
the report of the committee, outlining 
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the plan of the Institute of Tech- 
nology. The Conservatory of Arts 
and Sciences, with its huge collections, 
supplemented by instruction, is found 
to have given place to a school, in 
which the instruction is to be first, 
and the collections merely subsidiary 
to the theoretical and practical teach- 
ing. After reciting the benefits to be 
derived from institutions of the nature 
contemplated, especially in a com- 
munity like Massachusetts, largely 
devoted as it is to manufactures, the 
report Says: 

“With the view of securing the great 
industrial and educational benefits above 
alluded to, it is proposed to establish, on 
a comprehensive plan, an institution de- 
voted to the practical arts and sciences, 
to be called the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, having the triple organiza- 
tion of a Society of Arts, a Museum or 
Conservatory of Arts, and a School ot 
Industrial Science and Art.” 


A pamphlet outlining the “Objects 
and Plan” of this proposed Institute 
of Technology, written by Professor 


Rogers, was distributed widely 
throughout the state of Massachusetts. 
Two months later followed a circular 
letter announcing a meeting to be held 
in Mercantile Hall, 16 Summer Street, 
on the evening of January 11, 1861, 
“for the purpose of adopting measures 
preliminary to the organization of the 
Institute, and in furtherance of a petition 
to the Legislature for a charter, and a 
portion of the Back Bay lands.” 

The third memorial was, in January, 
1861, properly presented to the General 
Court, and by them referred to a Joint 
Standing Committee of the Legisla- 
ture. This committee made, on 
March 19, 1861, a report entirely 
favorable to the grant. Their report 
was accepted by both branches of the 
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Legislature and, on April 10, 1861, 
more than two years after the subject 
was first publicly agitated, two years 
of almost constant effort in the face 
of opposition and discouragement, at 
an hour when the thoughts of the 
people were turned more toward im- 
pending war than in the direction of 
measures presupposing peace and 
well-being, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology was legally established, 
by the approving signature of John 
A. Andrew, Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 

This Act of Incorporation, how- 
ever, contained a very important 
provision that 
“within one year after the passage of the 
Act” (the incorporators) ‘furnish satis- 
factory evidence to the Governor and 
Council that the Institute has funds sub- 
scribed, or otherwise guaranteed, for the 


prosecution of its objects, to an amount 
of at least one hundred thousand dollars.” 


Owing to the distractions and ex- 
citement of the Civil War, the friends 
of the Institute had little to show at 
the expiration of that year, beyond 
some small subscriptions and a 
cordial letter from Mr. Ralph Hunt- 
ington, stating that the Institute would 
receive $50,000 from him by will. 
These the state authorities refused 
to regard as a compliance with the 
terms of the Act, and it was necessary, 
therefore, for the projectors to peti- 
tion for a supplementary Act, which 
was passed, extending until April 10, 
1863, the time during which the finan- 
cial guarantee might be secured. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of those 
deeply interested in the project, the 
unsettled condition of the business 
world, the many demands upon its 
leaders for money to prosecute the 
war, and the temporary diversion of in- 
terest and financial aid toward the 
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Dr. WILLIAM J. WALKER 


Boston Society of Natural History, 
which had actually begun to erect its 
handsome building, conspired against 


them; and the spring of 1863 found 
the Institute with little more to offer 
to the Governor and Council as an 
earnest of its good faith than it had 
been able to present the year before. 


Therefore, on March 7, 1863, the 
Finance Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. M. D. Ross, J. M. Beebe, E. 
S. Tobey, and N. H. Eldredge, to 
whom great honor is due for their 
exertions at this critical time, issued 
an earnest appeal for contributions. 
At the end of the month, however, 
less than $40,000 had been pledged, 
and it seemed that the weary work 
of persuading the General Court 
further to extend the time must be 
undertaken, and that, with so little to 
indicate popular interest in the plan, 
the many forces working against an 
Institute of Applied Science might 
this time compass its defeat. With 
this discouraging outlook, and upon 
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the very last day of the year of grace, 
Dr. Rogers, who, in 1862 had been 
elected President of the Institute, re- 
ceived a letter announcing that 

“|. . by an instrument bearing date New- 
port, second of April, 1863, a gift of prop- 
erty has been made to the ‘Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology,’ by Dr. William 
J. Walker, at present a resident in 
Newport, R. I., but formerly a citizen of 
Boston, which is worth not less than sixty 
thousand dollars, and probably from ten 
to twelve thousand dollars more... .” 

In this almost dramatic way the 
expiring charter was saved. 

Dr. William Johnson Walker, this 
earliest large benefactor of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, was born in 
Charlestown in 1789, and was gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1810. After prac- 
tising the profession of medicine for 
thirty years with signal success, Dr. 
Walker retired in 1845, removed to 
Boston, and interested himself in 
manufactures and railroads, then 
entering upon a period of wonderful 
development. He thereby amassed a 
fortune, large for the time, the greater 
part of which went to the furthering 
of education and other good works. 

This almost providential gift of 
Dr. Walker’s, and a_ subsequent 
equally welcome bequest from him of 
over two hundred thousand dollars, 
greatly stimulated the work and en- 
larged the aims of the nascent Insti- 
tute, exerting no small influence upon 
its entire subsequent career. The 
gift, President Rogers declared at a 
meeting of the Government called to 
accept it, opened a “glorious prospect” 
to the Institution, but it also laid upon 
it “heavier responsibilities,” so that 
“it had become still more incumbent 
upon both the officers and members 
of the Institute to strive to the utmost 
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to form and sustain for it a character 
which should place it in the front rank 
of learned associations of a similar 
kind.” And again, writing to his 
brother Henry, in 1865, President 
Rogers refers to the lately announced 
bequest of Dr. Walker as a reason for 
projecting the work of the school upon 
a much larger plan than had seemed 
before possible. 

Public work really began with a 
series of lectures delivered before the 
Society of Arts in April, 1862. These 
lectures have been continued during 
every winter since that time, and have 
been the means of bringing many valu- 
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able inventions, processes and hy- 
potheses before the public. Scarcely 
‘an important forward step in science 
has been made in the last forty years 
without being explained before the 
Society of Arts; and to-day because of 
the activity of the successive secreta- 
ries, and despite the multiplication of 
learned associations, its sessions are 
more largely attended than ever be- 
fore, and its published papers more 
widely read. When, however,the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology is 
spoken of, reference is had, as a rule, 
solely to the School of Industrial 
Science. This division of the original 
144 
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threefold plan of Dr. Rogers has 
grown so fast and to such proportions 
as to place the Society of Arts in the 
position of an adjunct to its work and 
to eclipse altogether the Museum of 
Arts, to which, in the original scheme, 
the school was to have been auxiliary. 
Conditions of education have so 


changed in the past forty years that 
it now seems doubtful if the Museum 
will ever be developed beyond its pres- 
ent useful point of providing typical 
small collections for the use of students 
professional depart- 


in the several 
ments. 

This School of Industrial Science— 
or as it will be called throughout the 
remainder of this article, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology—was 
opened in February, 1865, in leased 
rooms in the building of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association on Summer 
Street and in the dwelling of Judge 
Jackson, on Rowe Place, — both 
edifices being afterwards destroyed 
in the great fire of 1872. The objects 
of the school and the courses that it 
offered were, to quote from the First 
Annual Catalogue, . 

“First, To provide a full course of 
scientific studies and practical exercises 
for students seeking to qualify themselves 
for the professions of the Mechanical En- 
gineer, Civil Engineer, Practical Chemist, 
Engineer of Mines, and Builder and 
Architect. 

“Second, To furnish such a general edu- 
cation, founded upon the Mathematical, 
Physical and Natural Sciences, English 
and other Modern Languages, and Mental 
and Political Science, as shall form a fit- 
ting preparation for any of the depart- 
ments of active life; and 

“Third, To provide courses of Evening 
Instruction in the main branches of 
knowledge above referred to, for persons 
of either sex who are prevented, by occu- 
pation or other causes, from devoting 
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themselves to scientific study during the 
day, but who desire to avail themselves of 
systematic evening lessons or lectures.” 

The numbers in attendance in Octo- 
ber, 1865, according to the same 
authority, were: Regular students, 2nd 
year, 30; Ist year, 32; special stu- 
dents, 7. The total number of the in- 
structing staff was ten, and included, 
besides President Rogers, Professors 
J. D. Runkle, F. H. Storer, Charles 
W. Eliot, W. P. Atkinson, F. Bécher, 
J. B. Henck, W. Watson, W. R. Ware 
and J. D. Hague. 

In the fall of 1866 the Institute 
was removed from Summer Street to 
its first building,—named in 1882 the 
Rogers Building. This had been 
erected, at unexpectedly great cost, 
on the property, then on the extreme 
edge of the “made land” of the Back 
Bay, given to the Institute and the 
Boston Society of Natural History, 
in reversion, by the Commonwealth. 
There, in 1868, was graduated the 
first class of fourteen young men. 

During the three years of struggle 
preliminary to organization, and from 
his election to the presidency in 1862, 
until 1868, when his health gave way, 
Professor Rogers was ceaselessly 
occupied in the enormous labor of or- 
ganizing what was really a new ven- 
ture in education, in planning and 
supervising the erection of the college 
building, and, hardest of all, in over- 
coming old prejudices against this new 
species of training for young men. 
He had the support, it is true, of a 
corporation, or board of trustees, made 
up of men of the highest enthusiasm 
and acumen; he had the advantage 
of a wisely selected faculty who gave 
themselves with extraordinary zeal to 
the solution of the many problems of 
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the new work; but the atmosphere ol 
Boston, always cool to the experi- 
mental, was thoroughly imbued with 
the conservative traditions of the oldest 
college in New England, and, for 
many years, was a difficult medium 
through which to perceive the merits 
of this youngest college, with its ag- 
gressive disturbance of teaching 
methods. For, quite aside from the 
specific work of training engineers, 
chemists and architects which the In- 
stitute was doing, it was also making 
necessary the virtual reorganization 
of all higher education by proving 
the vast superiority, in many direc- 
tions, of the laboratory method in giv- 
ing instruction to young men. This 
way of teaching is to-day so much 
a matter of course, that it is difficuit 
to realize how truly President Rogers 
and his colleagues were pioneers in 
one of the greatest advances in higher 
education. In his now classic state- 
ment, the “Objects and Plan of an 
Institute of Technology,” in which, in 
1861, the general features and aims of 
the great college of I9g02 were so 
clearly foredrawn, Professor Rogers 
strongly advocated laboratory teach- 
ing; and the chemical laboratories 
were the department first to be pro- 
vided for in the original building. 
Moreover in the first annual catalogue 
it is stated that ‘““The Laboratory ar- 
rangements of the School are designed, 
when complete, to embrace the fol- 
lowing departments: (1) Laboratory 
of Physics and Mechanics; (2) Labor- 
atories for Chemical Analysis; (3) 
Laboratory for Metallurgy; and (4) 
Laboratory for Industrial Chemistry.”’ 
And in this catalogue it is declared 
that “A high value is set upon the 
educational effect of laboratory prac- 
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tice, in the belief that such practice 
trains the senses to observe with ac- 


curacy and the judgment to rely with 
confidence on the proof of actual 
experiment.” 

From this early day, and by means 
of ever developing and enlarging 
laboratories, the Institute has main- 
tained the principle that a student shall 
not take on the word of his teacher 
what it is reasonably possible for him 
to prove himself. This simple, but 
far-reaching, principle has acted as 
an extraordinary leaven upon educa- 
tion, modifying the entire system. For 
by bringing professor and student 
close together over the laboratory 
table or machine, it has abolished 
the formal aloofness of earlier days 
and has established human relations 
between the teacher and the taught. 
Furthermore, laboratory methods have 
made “wholesale” teaching an impos- 
sibility ; instruction to-day, to be good, 
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must have regard to the individual 
student, not to great unknown bodies 
of young men. In the Institute of 
Technology, for example, the propor- 
tion of teachers to students is, omit- 
ting occasional lecturers, not less than 
one to nine. Finally, the principle 
of “learning by doing” has readjusted 
educational values, relegating some 
time-honored subjects to the educa- 
tional rubbish-heap and raising other 
topics, formerly despised, to high and 
honorable place. So fully, indeed, has 
the laboratory method commended it- 
self at the Institute that its very 
library is used as a laboratory. To 
that end, it is divided into departmental 
libraries scattered throughout the 
buildings, and each in close proximity 
to its appropriate laboratory. These 
divided libraries, containing a total 
vf 60,000 volumes and 16,000 pamph- 
lets, are made available by a skilfuliy 
arranged card catalogue placed in the 
general library, and duplicated, so 
far as may be necessary, in each 
department. 


President Rogers’s health failing 
under the stress of his great labors 
and not being restored by complete 
rest and absence from Boston, he felt 
obliged, in 1870, to resign. His suc- 
cessor in office was Professor Runkle, 
then, and from his resignation from 
the presidency until his death, July 8, 
1902, senior professor of mathematics 
in the Institute. 

John Daniel Runkle was born in 
Root, N.Y., in 1822 and was graduated 
from the Lawrence Scientific School 
in 1851, receiving the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and of Master oi 
Arts from Harvard University. Be- 
fore entering college he had taught 
for several years, and after gradua- 
tion was a member of the staff of the 
“Nautical Almanac” and _ founder 
of the Mathematical Monthly. Ia 
1865, Mr. Runkle was elected to the 
first Faculty of the Institute, and at 
his death was the sole member of that 
original body still connected with the 
college. Upon the breaking down of 
Dr. Rogers’s health in 1868, Professor 
Runkle was appointed acting Presi- 


dent, and upon the former’s resigna- 
tion in 1870 was, as already stated, 


elected to 
been 


the presidency, having 
recommended thereto by his 
predecessor. 

During Professor Runkle’s presi- 
dency were established three of the 
leading laboratories of the Institute: 
that in Mining. Engineering and Met- 
allurgy, in 1872; that in Mechanical 
Engineering, in 1874; and the Shops, 
or mechanical laboratories, in 1876. 
The effectiveness of the mechanical 
engineering laboratories dates from 
a later time than President Runkle’s 
administration; but the establishing 
of the laboratories of mining and 
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metallurgy and the planning of the 
shops along present lines were directly 


The former were initi- 
ated by a Summer School of Min- 
ing—the first summer session in the 
Institute’s history—President Runkle, 
with five professors and seventeen 
students, making an extended tour 
through the mining regions of Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and 
California. Returning from this jour- 
ney well equipped with ideas and with 
promises of practical assistance, the 
President, together with Professors 
Ordway and Richards, planned the 
laboratories which, under the uninter- 
rupted care of Professor Richards, 
have been brought to such a high de- 
gree of perfection as to be models for 
other institutions. 

The shops, or mechanical labora- 


due to him. 


tories, were the outgrowth of a study 
by President Runkle of the Russian 
exhibit at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. Shop-work instruc- 
tion theretofore had had in sole view 
the manufacturing aim, the purpose 
being to perfect the student in the 
making of some one machine. The 
Russian system, however, kept before 
it the pupil rather than the machine, 
planning its exercises upon educa- 
tional rather than upon utilitarian 
lines. President Runkle was quick to 
see the significance of this change of 
attitude and, immediately upon his 
return, began, with great enthusiasm, 
to lay out a course of manual teach- 
ing and to build shops which have 
been the standard for the best sub- 
sequent work of this character in 
America. In order that the benefits 
145 
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of this training might be publicly mani- 
fest, a subsidiary school, called the 
School of Mechanic Arts, was main- 
tained by the Institute for a number 
of years until by the widespread adop- 
tion of the idea and by the establishing, 
under the auspices of the City of 
Boston, of a Mechanic Arts High 
School, this model secondary school 
became no longer necessary. Since 
then the shops have served solely their 
proper function, that of mechanical 
laboratories for the students in en- 
gineering. 

Other important events of President 
Runkle’s term of office were the found- 
ing of three new courses: those in 
Mining and Metallurgy, in Physics, 
and in Biology; the starting, on a 
small scale, of laboratories in micro- 
scopic analysis and industrial chemis- 


try, both of which were subsequently 
to be so greatly extended; the build- 
ing of a gymnasium and the establish- 
ing of a lunch room for the students; 
and the admission of women to the 


courses of the college. Moreover very 
early in his presidency he preserved 
the autonomy of the Institute by suc- 
cessfully opposing a plan for the ab- 
sorption of this newest Massachusetts 
college by the oldest college of the 
Commonwealth. 

The serious financial panic of 1873, 
however, began as early as 1875 
gravely to affect the numbers of 
students and to dry up that main 
source of the Institute’s revenue, the 
annual contributions of generous 
merchants and manufacturers. By 
1878 the numbers and income had so 
far diminished that this year saw the 
most serious crisis in the history of the 
institution. For many months its 
existence hung in the balance; and 
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only through the self-sacrifice of the 
Faculty in submitting to a marked re- 
duction of their already meagre 
salaries, through the heroism of Pro- 
fessor Rogers in resuming the presi- 
dency,—the long continued strain of 
which had proved too much for Dr. 
Runkle, making it necessary for him 
to seek rest abroad,—and through 
the generosity of the  Institute’s 
treasurer, John Cummings, in pledg- 
ing his personal credit for large sums, 
was the life of the college saved. 

Although in precarious health, Dr. 
Rogers held the office of President 
until the appointment of his successor 
in 1881 and, with tragic fitness, died, 
literally in harness, when formally in- 
troducing that successor to the public 
at the annual graduation exercises, on 
the thirtieth of May, 1882. From 
1846, when he drew up that first plan 
of it, until this last earthly day, when 
he saw his vision realized and the In- 
stitute rapidly growing strong and 
already world-famous, the ‘Polytech- 
nic School in Boston” had completely 
absorbed his thoughts, his strength 
and his ambition. 

As Professor Rogers pre- 
eminently the man for the building of 
such an institution, so Gen. Walker, 


was 


who succeeded him, was superlatively 
the man needed at that time. 
Francis Amasa Walker, born in 
Brookfield, Mass., in 1840 and gradu- 
ated from Amherst—where his distin- 
guished father, Amasa Walker, was 
professor of political economy—in 
1860, had lived a singularly broaden- 
ing and deepening life. Enlisting as 
a private at the age of twenty-one, and 
rapidly promoted, he served through- 
out the Civil War. He was upon 
Couch’s staff, and Warren’s; and was 
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chief of staff under General Hancock ; 
was for six weeks in Libby Prison; 
and was made brigadier general for 
gallantry at Chancellorsville. In every 
capacity he won distinction for 
bravery, clear-headedness and matu- 
rity of judgment. The war ended, and 
bearing honorable wounds, young 
Walker taught Latin and Greek for 
several years at Williston Seminary 
and served as assistant editor upon 
the Springfield Republican. Called 
thence to Washington, he was succes- 
sively Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and Superintendent of the Ninth and 
Tenth Censuses, all of which posi- 
tions he filled admirably. Meanwhile 


he had been made professor of politi- 
cal economy in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, where he taught, to the delight 


and edification of hundreds of students, 
for nine years. During this time he 
published a number of volumes on 
political economy, including a text- 
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book which is still standard here and 
in Great Britain. 

This man, ripe in such an extraor- 
dinary range of knowledge and experi- 
ence, the Corporation of the Institute 
wisely chose for their President in 
1881. With his coming and with the 
restored financial stability of the times, 
the work of earlier days began to bear 
fruit and the Institute grew by leaps 
and bounds. During the fifteen years 
of his presidency the number of 
students increased from 300 to 1200, 
and the number of professors and in- 
structors from 39 to 153. To meet 
this tremendous development and to 
fulfill the rapidly growing demands of 
industrial and educational life, the In- 
stitute during his presidency erected 
three large new buildings, and estab- 
lished four new courses, those in Elec- 
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trical Engineering, Chemical En- 
gineering, Sanitary Engineering and 
Naval Architecture. In addition to 
his enormous and unremitting labors 
as President of the Institute, General 
Walker was extraordinarily zealous 
in the performance of his duties as a 
citizen of Boston and of Massachu- 
setts. A member of the State Board 
of Education, of the Boston School 
Committee, of the Trustees of the 
Boston Public Library, of the Park 
Commission, of the Art Commission, 
and of other similar bodies, he contrib- 
uted notably and for all time to the 
upbuilding of the community; while 
as President of the St. Botolph Club 
and as a member of many kindred or- 
ganizations, he did much for the social 
life of the city. During these fifteen 
years, moreover, he published several 
books and a great number of articles 
in periodicals, and delivered number- 
less public lectures and addresses. 
Splendid as this was, it was literally 
a giving of himself; so that, on the 
5th of January, 1897, in the full vigor 
of his intellect, and when he seemed 
about to reap some measure of well- 
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earned leisure, President Walker 
suddenly died, worn out by nearly fortv 
years of service to his country and 
his state. His funeral at Trinity 
Church and the Memorial Service held 
at the Music Hall in the following 
October brought together such bodies 
of representative men from all parts 
of the United States as clearly de- 
monstrated that in losing him the In- 
stitute of Technology lost one of the 
great men of this generation. 

After a short interregnum in which 
he served as chairman of the Faculty, 
James Mason Crafts, head of the depart- 
ment of Chemistry, was chosen suc 
cessor to General Walker. Professor 
Crafts, born in Boston in 1839 and 
educated at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, has spent much of his life 
abroad in the laboratories of such men 
as Bunsen and Wurtz, and was for 
several years Dean of the Chemistry 
Faculty of Cornell University. From 
1870 to 1880 and again from 1891 
until his election to the presidency he 
was a member of the Faculty and, for 
the latter period, a member also of 
the Corporation of the Institute. The 
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two years of Dr. Crafts’s presidency 
were eventful, and he was active in 
carrying forward the policy of his 
predecessors. Large receipts from the 


bequest of Mr. Henry L. Pierce made 
it possible to erect a much needed 
building and to carry out important 
improvements in all the other build- 


ings. Besides this Pierce bequest, the 
Institute received, during this adminis- 
tration, an unusual number of gifts 
and bequests,—among others, from 
the Randall Estate, from Mr. Edward 
Austin, Mrs. Julia B. H. James, Mr. 
George A. Gardner, and Mr. Augus- 
tus Lowell, the last gift of $50,000, 
subsequently increased to $100,000, 
creating a fund for the benefit of the 
teaching staff. These large acces- 
sions, together with the generous aid 
of the state, placed the Institute on 
a far sounder financial footing than 
it had ever before stood. 

Finding, however, fhe work of 
chemical research more attractive to 
him than that of administration, Dr. 
Crafts resigned the presidency early 


in 1900 and was succeeded by Dr. 
Henry Smith Pritchett, who was in- 
augurated in October, 1900. A Mis- 
sourian by birth, son of Professor C. 
W. Pritchett, Director of the Morri- 
son Astronomical Observatory at Glas- 
gow, Dr. Pritchett was trained an 
astronomer under Professor Asaph 
Hall at the Naval Observatory st 
Washington and by study at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, where he obtained 
his doctor’s degree. Appointed as- 
sistant professor of mathematics and 
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astronomy in the Washington Univer- 
sity of St. Louis in 1881, he remained 
on the Faculty of that institution for 
sixteen years, leading, meanwhile, the 
Transit of Venus Expedition in 1882 
to New Zealand, presiding over the 
St. Louis Academy of Sciences, and 
publishing many papers on astronom- 
ical and geodetic topics. 

Called in 1897 to be the head of 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Dr. Pritchett made so admirable a 
record in that important administra- 
tive position that the Corporation had 
no hesitation in choosing him for the 
presidency left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Crafts. That this choice 
was a most wise and fortunate one 
no one who has been in relation with 
President Pritchett can for a moment 
question. A man of delightful per- 
sonality, of enthusiasm, of good judg- 


ment, of tact, of courage, his varied 


training has peculiarly fitted him 
for the position which he so admi- 
rably fills. Moreover, following the 
example set by President Walker, Dr. 
Pritchett has identified himself widely 
with public interests, and is an in- 
cumbent of many positions of public 
trust and usefulness. 

These presidents, well fitted for the 
executive work to which they were 
successively called, have been, from the 
beginning, supported and seconded by 
a devoted body of men upon the Cor- 
poration and upon the teaching staff. 
Among the trustees of the earlier days 
—to mention but a few—were such 
men as Jacob Bigelow, John M. 
Forbes, James B. Francis, Henry B. 
Rogers, John Cummings and Augus- 
tus Lowell, and the present Corpora- 
tion is representative of the best in 
Boston and in Massachusetts. Never 
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content simply to lend their names, 
these successive fifty trustees have 
given largely of their time and of their 
means to the upbuilding of the Insti- 
tute. 

As to the members of the Faculty, 
their unswerving loyalty, their courage 
and zeal in attacking the many new 
and perplexing problems arising in 
an institution where so large a part 
of the work is of the nature of 
pioneering, their mutual support and 
tolerance, their patience and enthusi- 
asm with their students have been 
undoubtedly the largest factor in plac- 
ing the Institute of Technology in the 
high position that it holds to-day. 

The thirteen undergraduate courses 
now offered at the Institute are as 
follows: Civil and Topographical En- 
gineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Chemistry, Electrical 
Engineering, Biology, Physics, Gen- 
eral Studies, Chemical Engineering, 
Sanitary Engineering, Geology, Naval 
Architecture. These courses lead to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, and 
in addition there are offered graduate 
courses leading to that of Master of 
Science. The continuance of special 
research work for at least one year 
after receiving the Master’s degree 
may add that of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Without entering upon a detailed ac- 
count of the courses and methods at 
the Institute of Technology, it may 
be stated, in general, that the funda- 
mental principle underlying them all 
is that the student shall have, in his 
studies, a considerable and a progres- 
sively expanding, but always a care- 
fully directed, choice. For the first 
half of the freshman year all students 
follow a common course designed to 
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advance them from the supervised 
study of the preparatory schools to 
the more independent work of the 
college. At the middle of this fresh- 
man year the young man, after oppor- 
tunity for consultation with his 
advisers and with the heads of depart: 
ments, makes choice of his profes- 
sional course. Thereafter there may 
be further differentiation until, in the 
second term of the senior year, in the 
preparation of his thesis, the young 
man is thrown in the largest possible 
measure upon his own resources and 
initiative. 

In the course in Civil Engineering, 
for example, the student may follow 
one of three different lines of study: 
the first giving him a training in 
general civil engineering, the second 
permitting him to devote himself more 
closely to railroads and highways, and 
the third directing his attention par- 
ticularly to geodesy and topography. 
The student who takes Mechanical 
Engineering may, in his higher years, 
follow the line of marine, of locomo- 
tive or of mill engineering, or ‘may 
make a specialty. of heating and venti- 
lation. The Architects, again, may 
differentiate among a general course 
in architecture, one in architectural en- 
gineering and one in landscape archi- 
tecture. And the students in most of 
the other courses are permitted to 
choose some specialty of their several 
professions. Moreover, within each of 
these so-called “options” there is again 
latitude of choice; while for his gradu- 
ation thesis the candidate often does 
independent research and experimenta- 
tion of real scientific value. 

But while the student has an in- 
cieasing range of choice as he pro- 
gresses, it is always within education- 
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ally and professionally rational lines, 
laid out for him by the Faculty of the 
college; for it is the belief of those 
governing the Institute that a body of 
trained teachers, with long profes- 
sional experience, is more competent 
to direct the sequence and range of 
his study towards a definite end than 
is the undergraduate himself. After 
nearly forty years of experience, it 
seems clearly demonstrated that in this 
method of directed choice lies the wise 
medium between a single, rigid college 
course and a free, and therefore more 
or less chaotic, elective system. 

The buildings now occupied by the 
Institute are seven in number: the 
Rogers Building, on Boylston Street, 
devoted mainly to instruction in mathe- 
matics, literature, history, and political 
science, and containing the adminis- 
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trative offices and the general library ; 
the Walker Building, on Boylston and 
Clarendon Streets, for the departments 
of Chemistry, Physics, and Electrical 
Engineering, and Modern Languages ; 
the two Engineering Buildings, on 
Trinity Place, given up to the engineer- 
ing laboratories, to instruction in 
applied mechanics and hydraulics, and 
to the departments of civil and me- 
chanical Engineering and Naval Archi- 
tecture; the Henry L. Pierce Build- 
ing, also on Trinity Place, occupied 
by the departments of Architecture, 
Biology, Geology, and by the labora- 
tories of industrial chemistry and 
textile coloring ; a series of mechanical 
laboratories on Garrison Street; and 
a Gymnasium on Exeter Street. Im- 
mediately to be erected is a new tem- 
porary building for electrical en- 
gineering and for recitation rooms 
which will leave the Walker Building 
free for physics and chemistry. <A 
permanent building to provide for the 
departments of Physics and of Elec- 
trical Engineering had been planned; 
but the possibility of a removal of the 
Institute to another site—the rapid 
encroachment of retail business having 
rendered its present location in many 
ways disadvantageous—has made it 
seem wise to erect, at the present time, 
only this temporary building, in 
which, however, will be placed all the 
new apparatus which would have gone 
to the furnishing of the permanent 
new building and which will make the 
department of Electrical Engineering 
the most perfectly equipped in the 
country. 

For the same reason, it has been 
deemed wise to postpone the erection 
of another building which was to have 
been begun this year,—the Walker 
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Memorial. The land for this build- 
ing will be provided by the Corpora- 
tion, but the cost of its erection will 
be borne largely by the alumni, as a 
memorial to President Walker. It 
will contain fully equipped gymnasia 
for the use of all the students of the 
college and will have also a number 
of rooms fitted up in such a way as 
to minister especially to the social side 
of undergraduate life. 

Its laboratories being, as already 
stated, that feature in which the In- 
stitute has been most fully a pioneer, 
it may be of interest to give a few 
details regarding them. — 

The chemical laboratories, now un- 
der the general charge of Professor 
Henry P. Talbot, a graduate of the 
Institute, were developed by ex-Presi- 
dent Crafts, by William Ripley Nich- 
ols, a potent force in the right progress 
of the Institute, by Charles H. Wing, 
by John M. Ordway, now at Tulane 
University; by Thomas M. Drown, 
now president of Lehigh University, 
and by the late Lewis M. Norton. 
Their enlargement having been made 
possible by the gift of Mr. Jerome G. 
Kidder, for whom they are named, 
these laboratories are believed to be 
the most complete in this country, and 
probably in the world, for the giving 
of instruction to large classes. Be- 
sides the main laboratories devoted to 
general and analytical chemistry, there 
are special laboratories for organic, in- 
dustrial and sanitary chemistry, for 
oil and gas analysis, for the examina- 
tion of sugars and starches, for dyeing 
and coloring, and for other particular 
kinds of research. In all, there are 


over forty rooms devoted to chemical 
analysis alone; and yet the department 
is most uncomfortably crowded. That 
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the teaching is thoroughly individual 
and personal for every student is well 
shown by the fact that the seven 
hundred students accommodated are 
taught by nine professors and nine- 
teen instructors and assistants. 

A similar range and specialization 
is found in the laboratories of physics, 
which, established by President Rogers 
and built up by Edward C. Pickering, 
now Director of the Harvard College 
Observatory, have been vastly ex- 
tended by Professor Charles R. Cross 
during his twenty-five years of ser- 
vice, and by that splendid man, whose 
memory is so dear to all the students 
who came under his teaching, the late 
Silas W. Holman. The extraordinary 
expansion of the physical sciences, es- 
pecially in the direction of electricity, 
has rendered these laboratories for a 
number of years quite inadequate, also, 


to the demands upon them, and has 
made necessary a new building, al- 
ready referred to, and has called for 
the creation of a separate department 
of Electrical Engineering, to the head 
of which Dr. Louis Duncan of New 
York, the distinguished engineer, has 
been appointed. 

These laboratories of chemistry and 
of physics are the most used of any in 
the Institute; almost every student, no 
matter what his professional course, 
must experiment in them frequently 
and upon principles fundamental 
to all scientific research. But no 
less important are the more strictly 
professional laboratories, such as those 
of mining engineering and metallur- 
gy, fitly named the John Cummings 
Laboratories, and developed by Pro- 
fessor Robert H. Richards and his col- 
leagues from the humblest beginnings ; 
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the biological laboratories, under the 
charge of Professor William T. 
Sedgwick, in which most important 
work in bacteriology has been and is 
being done; and the laboratories of 
engineering and applied mechanics, 
wherein is a multiplicity of apparatus 
for steam and hydraulic engineering, 
together with an Emery machine of 
100,000 pounds’ capacity, and a num- 
ber of lesser machines designed for 
every sort of testing work, the re- 
sults of which are authoritative among 
engineers. 

In these various laboratories the 
student pursues, at first with the most 
careful oversight, later with ever en- 
larging freedom, real research work 
into the principles of pure and applied 
science. As a prerequisite to his de- 


gree, every young man must take up 
some distinct problem for a_ thesis, 


must work it out in his own way, but 
with suggestions and occasional guid- 
ance, to the farthest point possible to 
him, and must present his conclusions 
in writing to the Faculty. By this 
means the path from the schoolroom 
to the independence of the office or the 
shop is made complete, and the young 
man is taught so far to depend upon 
himself that the responsibilities which 
active life will throw upon him shall 
not prove too heavy nor too abrupt a 
test. 

In addition, however, to the regular 
classroom instruction, the students of 
the higher years make frequent excur- 
sions to mills, chemical establishments 
and other places where the processes 
of applied science may be studied ; and 
those in civil engineering, in mining 
and in geology do real and extended 
work in the field, making topograph- 
ical surveys, laying out lines for rail- 
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roads, and performing other practical 
exercises. Moreover, in most of the 
courses, there is provision for ex- 
tended summer excursions and ses- 
sions. The mining and. metallurgical 
engineers, for example, travel every 
summer to Pennsylvania, Nova Sco- 
tia, or the West, where large mining 
and metallurgical operationsare carried 
on; in the civil engineering department 
a summer course extending over a 
number of weeks, and in which the stu- 
dents perform definite and recorded 
work in geodesy, hydrography and 
surveying is held; while the students 
in architecture make visits for sketch- 
ing and study to places noted for good 
architectural examples. Twice, in 
such summer sessions, have a number 
of young architects gone abroad under 
the leadership of one or more of their 
professors. A number and variety of 
summer courses in mathematics and 
languages are also given. The regu- 
lar teaching is further supplemented, 
in all departments, by a series of lec- 
tures and informal talks by experts not 
connected with the Faculty, but brought 
in to stimulate the students and to en- 
large their horizon by letting them 
hear and meet men eminent in their 
various professions. President Pritch- 
ett has extended this excellent plan 
by calling every month some famous 
man to speak to the assembled body of 
the students words of counsel, eri- 
couragement and hearty helpfulness. 
The authorities are not content, 
however, simply to give their students 
a thorough grounding in scientific 
principles and to afford them ample 
practice in proving those truths. They 
never lose sight of the fact that these 
young men come to them not merely 
for the acquiring of professional 
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knowledge and experience, but also 
and chiefly for a higher education. 
And jt is their belief that real educa- 
tion—which means a broadening of 
the young man, a quickening of his 
ambition and an inspiration to secure 
an ever firmer hold upon the essential 
things of life—is as surely obtained 
by the study of pure and applied 
science, supplemented by modern lan- 
guages, history and economics, as by 
the study of the ancient languages, 
supplemented by philosophy, history, 
literature and esthetics. The only 
thing to be avoided in any higher edu- 
cation is narrowness of view, pedantry 
and sham; and as an antidote to these 
there are no better courses of study 
than those offered in the leading col- 
leges of technology to-day. This work 
of a real college, not of a simple pro- 
fessional school, the Institute from its 
earliest day has planned to give. 
Therefore, from that very beginning 
there has been as ample provision as 
possible for so-called general, as dis- 


tinguished from professional, studies. 
Every student is required to attend full 
courses in English composition, Eng- 
lish literature, French, German, his- 
tory and political economy. More- 
over, with a view to fitting young men 
for business positions of responsibility 
or for government and municipal ser- 
vice, there was early established a gen- 
eral course, in which the student, upon 
a thorough groundwork of scientific 
study and experimentation, specializes, 
not in engineering, but in history, 
economics, literature and sociology. To 
show that the attention given to this 
part of the work is as complete as 
upon the engineering side, it is but 
necessary to say that in the modern 
foreign languages (under Professor 
Adolph Rambeau), in English (under 
Professor Arlo Bates), in economics 
(under Professor Davis R. Dewey), 
and in history (under Professor C. F. 
A. Currier), there are eight professors 
and twelve instructors. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the work in English 
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other departments in the college co- 
operate, and the fitness and accuracy 
with which the student expresses him- 
self are regarded as essential factors 
in his written recitation or report. 
Probably because of its carefully 
prescribed courses and of the fact that 
daily work counts in the student’s rec- 
ord for as much as, if not for more 
than,examinations,and because the In- 
stitute has followed the policy of sub- 
mitting young men to its own tests dur- 
ing the first year rather than of making 
the entrance examinations the touch- 
stone of the pupil’s fitness, the impres- 
sion is somewhat general that the 
courses are very difficult, and that 
none but the strongest should under- 
take them. This is far, however, froin 
being the case; for experience has 
demonstrated in thousands of instances 
that young men of ordinary ability 
and health can accomplish the regular 
work with credit, provided only that 
proper attention is paid to each day’s 
duties and that no attempt is made to 
crowd into the few days before an ex- 
amination the studying that should 
have been done weeks or months be- 
fore. 
The pages of the student’s annual, 
“Technique,” make it plain that the 
Institute course is not one long 
“grind”; but that, on the contrary, it 
permits of a large amount of social 
life and athletic activity. The “Tech- 
nique” issued in 1901 shows nine 
Greek letter fraternities, with a total 
membership of 190; five other local 
societies, with at least 100 members; 
a general athletic association, which 
enters men at various intercollegiate 
and other meets; a track team; a foot- 
ball association ; baseball teams; a ten- 
nis association; a hare and hounds 
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club; a hockey club; a_basket-bail 
team; five professional societies; the 
Walker Club, which has given several 
successful plays, as have also two 
other clubs, Die Gesellschaft and 
L’Avenir; four or five clubs of men 
from a certain city or preparatory 
school; a large students’ Y. M. C. A. 
and a Co-operative Society, both of 
which do excellent work. Moreover, 
there are Glee, Banjo and Mandolin 
clubs, which give many concerts in 
and around Boston; a “Tech Show,” 
attracting large audiences to its per- 
formances, is given in one of the 
theatres every spring; and a “Tech- 
nology Field Day,” in which freshmen 
and sophomores engage in athletic 
contests, is held in the fall. The stu- 
dents publish, too, a weekly paper, the 
Tech, which is very creditable. Stu- 
dent dinners, formal and informal, are 
of frequent occurrence; and in April 
a “Junior Week” provides for dances, 
teas and other sociabilities. 

This social activity, furthermore, 
does not end with the student’s grad- 
uation ; for, in addition to the Alumni 
Association, founded in 1875, which 
holds a notable annual banquet and an 
annual reception to the graduating 
class, there are now branch alumni as- 
sociations in Chicago, New York, Den- 
ver, Philadelphia, Washington, the 
Connecticut Valley, Pittsburg, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati and the Merri- 
mack Valley. All these associa- 
tions are brought closely into touch 
with one another by the Associa- 
tion of Class Secretaries and by the 
Technology Review, a quarterly maga- 
zine, in which, in addition to leading 
articles relating to questions of gen- 
eral and of local education, are chron- 
icled all important facts and items 
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regarding the Institute ..self, its stu- 
dents and its graduates. The head- 
quarters of the Association of Class 
Secretaries, of the Technology Review 
and of much of the Institute social life 
is at the Technology Club, housed 
pleasantly near the buildings, and with 
a membership—including sixty under- 
graduates—of nearly seven hundred. 
In addition to furnishing the usual 
comforts of a clubhouse, it provides 
for its members each winter a series of 
talks from notable men from all parts 
of the country and upon a wide range 
of interesting topics. 

In its thirty-seven years of exist- 
ence, then, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has graduated 2,655 
young men and 56 young women. It 
has, moreover, given from one to four 
years of education to some five thou- 
sand more youth, who, for one reason 
or another, did not follow the full 
range of the entire four years of study. 
It has established thirteen separate 
courses, has erected seven buildings, 
and has accumulated property—main- 
ly the real estate which it occupies— 
valued at three and one-half million 
dollars. Its last annual catalogue 
shows on its rolls seven fellows, nine 
graduate students (candidates for an 
advanced degree), 986 regular under- 
graduates (candidates for the bache- 
lor’s degree) and 413 special under- 
graduates. Of this total of 1,415 stu- 
dents no less than 106 have been 
graduated from other colleges or uni- 
versities before coming to the Insti- 
tute. This is a wonderful advance 
from the humble beginnings in the 
Mercantile Library Building, and it 
has been accomplished in the face of 
obstacles that only those who have had 
to meet them could possibly conceive 
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and through a poverty that has at 
times been tragic. As compared with 
other institutions, the resources have 
been painfully inadequate. There 
have been generous gifts from indi- 
viduals, from the Commonwealth and 
from the United States; but most of 
this money has had to go into build- 
ings and land, or to maintain free 
scholarships. Therefore. the Institute 
is to-day poor; not simply because the 
college is developing as fast as its re- 
sources permit, but with a pinching 
poverty which keeps its President and 
his colleagues always anxious, always 
hard pressed, always forced to narrow, 
often to ultimately expensive econo- 
my. The very excellence of the col- 
lege has kept it needy, through the 
extraordinary demands upon it of 
large numbers and of ever new work 
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to be done. Had the Institute but an 
unrestricted endowment of three or 
four millions it could and would at 
once develop in new paths,—especially 
in the direction of research and grad- 
uate study,—with the highest advan- 
tage to itself and the greatest benefit 
to the community. 

On the educational side, in addition 
to training these thousands of young 
men, helping them to be industrial 
leaders and useful citizens, and send- 
ing them to every part of the world, so 
that to-day it is difficult to go to the 
remotest geographical point without 
meeting an Institute man, this “School 
of Industrial Science” has done muci 
pioneer work of the highest impor- 
tance to the country and the world. 
The first to demonstrate the value of 
the laboratory in the teaching of con- 
siderable bodies of young men, it was 


“the first to equip a mining and metallur- 
gical laboratory for the instruction of 
students by actual treatment of ores in 
large quantities; the first to establish a 
laboratory for teaching the nature and use 
of steam, and a laboratory for testing the 
strength of materials of construction in 
commercial sizes; and the first in America 
to establish a department of architecture. 
Later still, it was the first school in 
America to establish distinct and special- 
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ized courses of study in_ electrical 
engineering, in sanitary engineering, in 
chemical engineering and in naval archi- 
tecture.”—PROFESSOR SWAIN. 

In these and in hundreds of other 
ways the Institute of Technology has 
won for herself in this country and 
abroad a reputation of which her grad- 
uates have every reason to be proud. 
An exemplar to all institutions of tlie 
kind, she has seen many such estab- 
lish themselves here and in Europe, 
and has found their success but adding 
And 
most of her children are fully worthy 
of her. It is no idle boast to say that 
wherever he is known, the “Institute 
man” is recognized as the safe man, 
the man of integrity, the man of vigor 
and wise initiative, the “man who 
can.” The great need that the indus- 
trial leaders of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century saw has been filled, but 
in a sense far greater than those men 
anticipated. So wisely, under Profes- 
sor Rogers’s influence, was that educa- 
tional want supplied that there has 
gone forth from the college which he 
created not simply an army of trained 
men, but also a social and moral in- 
fluence which not even he could possi- 
bly foresee. 


to her numbers and her fame. 
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Goethe 


By Alice Crossette Hall 


** An diesem Orte weilte Goethe Mit Vorliebe, sinnend und dichtend In den 
Herbstagen 1814 und 1815’ 
HERE, too, I oft have stood and viewed with awe 
The scene he loved, the quaint old town below, 
The brooding hills, the shining Neckar’s flow 
Into the distance, where at eve I saw 
The sun o’er all the far Rhine valley draw 
A filmy veil, within whose tender glow 
The still more distant mountains seemed to grow 
Unreal as dreams; a scene without a flaw. 
Nor could I tell which most appealed to me, 
The beauty of that vision, or the thought 
That under its supreme enchantment, he 
The gifted poet, had so often caught, 


In the high service of his minstrelsy, 
Fresh inspiration. Doubly hallowed spot! 














HE Ferndale Marble Yard 
was quite a flourishing in- 
stitution, judging from the 
display of monuments ar- 
tistically grouped about the front 
door of the office. There were all 
sorts and kinds of designs supposed 
to convey delicate consolation to the 
afflicted. What, for instance, could 
be more comforting to a mother than 
two little lambs curveting on a ped- 
estal, carved with the most sublime 
disregard to all known laws of anat- 
omy? Broken shafts abounded; also 
crosses with “At Rest” in rustic let- 
ters upon them, with a space for the 
name left blank, to be filled in when 
opportunity offered. Children going 
to and from school used to stop and 
peer through the fence, choosing 
what stone they would have erected 
over them, and I regret to say more 
than one free fight had occurred over 
the above mentioned lambs, as they 
were a popular design and 
enough of them to go around. 
One morning in early April Mr. 
Cutts, owner and proprietor of the 
yard, sat on the doorsteps of his of- 
fice and, as the sun felt warm and 
comfortable, he had removed his coat 
and sat in his shirt sleeves, thus mak- 
ing himself a herald of the approach- 
ing summer. He was watching a 
large figure coming down the road, 
and chuckled softly to himself as he 
did so. 
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The Price of an Angel 


By Ella Middleton Tybout 


“Here,” he soliloquized, address- 
ing a yellow dog who sat beside him, 
“here comes Deacon Grimes agin. 
I'll work off that stun on him yit, ef 
I hold off long enough. 
mornin’ Deacon.” 

Deacon Grimes mopped his face 
with a large red handkerchief for he 
had walked swiftly. 

“Good mornin’,” he responded 
genially, “warm weather for this sea- 
son.” 

Mr. Cutts agreed that it was un- 
usual, and Deacon Grimes unlatched 
the gate and walked up the path, 
seating himself beside the yellow dog. 
Silence ensued. 

“The trees,” volunteered the Dea- 
con, “is all budded, pretty much; 
they'll be out soon. Shouldn’t won- 
der ef we had a cold snap now.” 

“Shouldn’t 
Cutts. 

Again silence while the yellow dog 
diligently searched for an annoying 
flea. The Deacon absently put his 
hand in his pocket and jingled his 
loose coin. 


Ah, good 


’ 


wonder,” said My. 


“Price of angels gone down any?” 
he inquired. 

“Not a cent,” replied Mr. Cutts. 

“Cash, y’ know,” suggested the 


Deacon. 
“Angels,” said Mr. Cutts, “is 
troublesome things; anybody who 


has had anything to do with makin’ 
an angel will tell you it ain’t no joke. 
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The carvin’ of the inside feathers of 
the wings alone is enough to make 
the man doin’ the job wish they was 
provided with scales instead, and it 
ain’t alluz easy to git the finger that’s 
pintin’ upwards jest plum with the 
rest of the hand, nuther longer nor 
shorter than the fingers that’s curled 
up you know, and to git the proper 
resigned yit hopeful expression on 
the face. Ef there’s any of your ac- 
quaintance thinks it’s easy to make 
an angel, you send ’em to me and I'll 
talk to ’em.” 

“Well,” said the Deacon, “I was 
jest askin’ fur information. Business 
good?” 

“So, so,” said Mr. Cutts, “we’ve 
got orders from Millville for two ‘At 
Rests,’ a ‘Not Lost but Gone Before’, 
and three or four ‘Feed My Lambs’ ; 
measles is ragin’ over there.” 


Silence again, and then the Deacon 
observed that he must be moving on. 
“Mebbe you’d like to see the fig- 


” 


ger agin,” suggested Mr. Cutts. 

Deacon Grimes didn’t care if he 
did, so they went inside where the 
choicer stones that were not exposed 
to the weather were kept. 

The yellow dog remained on the 
doorstep and by so doing was the 
first to greet another visitor. A ve- 
hicle of the style known as a “rocka- 
way,” drawn by an old gray mare, 
drew up at the gate after many jerks 
at the reins and mysterious sounds 
supposed to be encouraging to the 
mare who, after the manner of her 
kind, paid not the slightest attention 
to them, but stopped where she 
thought proper. A round, good na- 
tured face was thrust out of the cur- 
tains and a voice called loudly for Mr. 
Cutts, but as that gentleman was en- 


gaged in explaining the fine points in 
angel making he naturally did not 
respond. Clearly there was nothing 
to be done but get out and knock at 
the office door, which the occupant of 
the carriage prepared to do. Now 
there was a great deal of the lady in 
question and getting out was a serious 
matter ; first she had to put out of her 
lap all the parcels she had collected 
during her visit to the village store; 
then she had to turn around ani 
slowly back down, holding on firmly 
to the sides of the rockaway and feel- 
ing helplessly about with her foot un- 
til she found the step. 

Whatever possessed the yellow 
dog, I cannot say. In general his 
manners were very gentlemanly, but 
the spring sunshine must have gone 
to his head for he did a dreadful 
thing. He had strolled down to the 
gate to see the lady alight and had 
watched her quietly enough until she 
turned her back, but no sooner did he 
see a foot encased in a prunella slip- 
per with an ample display of white 
stocking around an ankle, once 
shapely, than with a joyous bark he 
rushed forward and caught that ankle 
between his teeth. To be sure he did 
not bite it and had no intention of do- 
ing so, but he gave it several vigor- 
ous shakes; he meant no harm, but 
the temptation of that prunella shoe 
was too strong, and he had yielded. 
Then ensued a harrowing scene. 
Free herself of the dog she could not, 
although she kicked violently; 
neither could she climb back into the 
rockaway for the dog anchored her 
firmly outside. Also, she was at a 
decided disadvantage for she could 
not see her tormentor and had vis- 
ions of bloodhounds and hydrophobia, 
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and death in fearful agony. So she 
shrieked loudly, while the gray mare 
stood like a statue and the yellow dog 
hung on bravely. 

“You see,” said Mr. Cutts, inside 
the office, “this is a work of art. It 
ain’t every day—” 

He paused suddenly; through the 
window came the voice of a woman, 

“Help! Help! Murder! Fire! Help!” 

Beauty in distress having never 
failed in its appeal to chivalrous man- 
hood, it is needless to say that both 
gentlemen rushed at once to the res- 
cue, and Mr. Cutts bore away the 
aggressor and locked him in an out- 
house, while Deacon Grimes went to 
the assistance of the lady and, with 
difficulty, hoisted her back into the 
rockaway. No sooner did she find her- 
self safe once more than she burst 
into tears, complaining that her heart 
beat like a trip-hammer and felt as 
though it might burst. 

The Deacon fanned her with his 
hat and assured her that the dog 
should die an early and violent death, 
so, after a while, she became a trifle 
more composed and announced her 
intention of driving on without waiting 
for the return of Mr. Cutts, as she 
felt much too flustered to transact 
business. She also accepted with grati- 
tude his offer to drive her through 
the village. When Mr. Cutts re- 
turned to apologize for the unseemly 
conduct of his dog, the rockaway was 
a mere black speck in the distance. 

“I suppose, Mis. Oldham,” said 
Deacon Grimes, “that you come here 
on the same sad errand that I did.” 

Mrs. Oldham sighed and nodded. 

“It’s the only thing that’s left us 
now,” resumed the Deacon, “and fur 
my part I feel a melancholy pleasure 
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in the selectin’ of a stun that I feel 
sure Hetty would have liked, ef God 
in his mercy had seen fit to let her do 
the choosin’ of it.” 

There was a rumor in the village 
that Mrs. Grimes, during her lifetime, 
had not often had the privilege of 
choosing anything for herself. 

“What a woman she was,” rumnii- 
nated the Deacon, “what a woman 
she was. Do you recall her riz bis- 
cuits?” 

“TI ought to,” responded Mrs. Old- 
ham, “seein’ as I give her the recipe 
fur ’em; two pints o’ flour—” 

“And Reuben Oldham,” he con- 
tinued, “what a man he was. Alwuz 
ready to lead a prayer meetin’, alwuz 
beforehand with his work, alwuz keen 
at a bargain—” 

Here Reuben’s widow burst into 
tears. 

“QO, to think of what I’ve lost,” she 
sobbed, “ef he’d only waited until 
the crops was in I think I could have 
bore up better.” 

“He left you the house, didn’t he?” 
inquired the Deacon, gently pressing 
her hand in his. 

“And farm,” replied Mrs. Old- 
ham, slightly returning the pressure. 

Not very long after the above con- 
versation Mrs. Oldham went to the 
cemetery to inspect for the first time 
her husband’s monument, which 
stood glistening in the sunshine with 
all the hardness and coldness of 
which granite is capable. A broken 
column supported an open bible on: 
which appeared the words “He is not 
Dead, but Sleepeth.”’ The footstone, in 
rustic letters, announced the fact that 
it was a Widow’s Tribute. The effect 
was most imposing, and it was no 
wonder Mrs. Oldham was transfixed 


’ 


’ 
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with admiration as she sat on the 
little iron bench placed there for her 
comfort and convenience when she 
came to mourn. 

Mr. Cutts stood by her side with 
an air of pride, pardonable under the 
circumstances. 

“Well Mis. Oldham,” he said, 
“does it suit you?” 

“Mr. Cutts,” she replied, “it does. 
You’ve done yourself proud this time, 
and ef Rube could speak he’d tell you 
so fur himself.” 

“There ain’t a handsomer stun in 
the place, Mis. Oldham; I seen to it 
myself. It was a melancholy pleas- 
ure, so to speak, to have everything 
of the very best. I’m glad you're sat- 
isfied for I done my best to please 
you.” 

Reuben’s widow produced her 
handkerchief with a _ preliminary 
sniff. 

“Tt’s all that’s left me now,” she 
said, “A widder’s life’s a mighty 
lonely one, Mr. Cutts. Mebbe it 
won’t be very long before you’re 
carvin’ another stun to match this 
one. You'll put on it, after the name 
and age, ‘Relict of Reuben Oldham,’ 
and also ‘In Death they were United,’ 
won’t you? You'll bear that in mind 
as a sacred trust when I’m gone. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear!” 

Here the handkerchief was brought 
into vigorous action. 

“T never could -bear that word 
‘Relict,’ she said in broken accents. 
“Somehow I alluz think about rem- 
nants when I hear it. But what am I 
except a remnant, without a dear 
husband’s strong arm to lean upon? 
Oh, dear.” 

“Don’t take on so, Mis. Oldham, 
don’t,” said Mr. Cutts, seating him- 


self beside her and timidly patting her 
hand. “I can’t bear to see you so up- 
set. You oughtn’t to be grievin’ so fur 
Rube when he’s gone to glory in an 
ebony coffin, on a satin piller, with 
everything as handsome as could be.” 

“T done what I could,” she sobbed, 
“T spared no expense.” 

“So you didn’t, Mis. Oldham, 
that’s a fact. And just see the moni- 
ment you’ve put up! Why the whole 
country’ll be talkin’ about it. There’s 
Deacon Grimes now; what a sad 
sight it is to see a man haggle over a 
little filthy lucre when an angel for 
his departed partner’s at stake. Ef 


it wasn’t fur the moral effect on him 


I do believe I’d come down to his 
price jest. to see poor, dear Mrs. 
Grimes provided with a moniment.” 

“How good you are Mr. Cutts.” 

“QO, not at all, not at all. I ain’t 
comin’ down one red cent, because 
I believe it’s my Christian dooty to 
show Deacon Grimes the sin of stin- 
giness. But I must be goin’; it ain’t 
a very lively hum I’m goin’ to, Mis. 
Oldham. A bachelor’s a poor thing 
at the best of times, but as night 
comes on and he sets down to eat his 
lonely supper, he sometimes wishes 
things wasn’t as they is; he ain’t even 
got the comfortin’ reflection that they 
isn’t as they was.” 

“A lonely supper’s a_ cheerless 
meal, Mr. Cutts, as I know too well. 
Ef you don’t mind a melancholy 
companion I’d be pleased to have 
you set down with me to-night. 1 
don’t seem to relish my own company 
lately. O, dear.” 

“I’d be proud to come, Mis. Old- 
ham. And as fur—” 

Here a heavy step on the gravel 
interrupted them, and Deacon Grimes 
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appeared, bearing in his arms a red 
geranium in full bloom. 

“T’ve jest brought you this little 
flower, Mis. Oldham,” he said, “to 
put by the side of Rube. I’ve been 
plantin’ some of ’em beside my dear 
wife. She set great store by red ge- 
raniums, did Hetty: alluz had a row 
of ’em in tin cans in the kitchen win- 
ders.” 

“A white marble angel’d look a 
heap better beside Mis. Grimes than 
red geraniums, Deacon,” here inter- 
rupted Mr. Cutts, briskly leading the 
way to that lady’s last resting place. 
“Jest pictur to yourself that angel 
’ a-standin’ glistenin’ at her head, with 
its wings furled, so to speak, and its 
finger pintin’ ever upwards. It don’t 
need no words carved on it, that an- 
gel don’t. Why it’s the whole Ser- 


mon on the Mount and 23rd Psalm 


combined in one. And then the lo- 
cation! Jest think of that, Deacon.” 

“It is a good location fur a hand- 
some moniment,” murmured the 
Deacon. 

“There ain’t a spot in the cemetery 
like it. Right at the top of this slope, 
it couldn’t help bein’ seen the fust 
thing from any part of tne grounds, 
and it di-rectly faces the main en- 
trance, had you noticed that, Deacon ?” 

“T’ve told you my figgur fur that 
stun, Si Cutts, and I don’t expect to 
raise on’t. Ef you’re thinkin’ of goin’ 
now, I’d be pleased to drive you hum, 
Mis. Oldham.” 

“Mis. Oldham’s goin’ to walk by 
way of the short cut with me, Deacon 
Grimes.” 

“Well, Mr. Cutts, I did say I’d go 
that way to be sure, but I’m feelin’ 
ruther tired, and as long as the Dea- 
con’s so kind as to ask me—” 
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By autumn all Ferndale was in- 
tensely interested in the romance 
transpiring in their midst. No one 
could decide which was the favored 
suitor. 

Deacon Grimes, it is true, went al- 
most daily and stood with bowed 
head beside the mortal remains of 
Mrs. Grimes until he could catch 
sight of a prunella shoe and bomba- 
zine skirt, when he would immedi- 
ately betake himself to the iron bench 
beside the late Mr. Oldham, and 
there converse with Reuben’s widow 
concerning their respective losses in 
the subdued tones suitable to the oc- 
casion. If, as often happened, duty 
brought Mr. Cutts to the cemetery, 
he immediately made his presence 
known in as obtrusive a manner as 
possible. 

Mr. Cutts, for his part, often es- 
corted the widow to and from prayer 
meeting. At such times Deacon 
Grimes prayed loudly and at length 
that the good Lord would strengthen 
our backs to bear patiently the bur- 
dens whereunder we were stagger- 
ing; also that we might be delivered 
from our enemies and from those that 
despitefully used us and persecuted 
us. 

And the angel remained the prop- 
erty of Mr. Cutts. The Deacon 
would often go and look longingly at 
it (when he knew Mr. Cutts was not 
there), and he registered a mental 
vow that somehow or other, sooner 
or later, the angel should be his, and 
for just what he chose to give for it. 

There were rather strained rela- 
tions of late between the two men, 
who began to watch each other nar- 
rowly. Did the Deacon stop at the 
Oldham homestead with an espe- 
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cially fine side of bacon from the last 
killing, just so surely would Mr. 
Cutts happen along with some extra 
good cider, or a few of his golden 
pippins. The lady herself was strict- 
ly impartial; the bacon was the best 
she had seen that year, and she had 
just been longing for some cider. 

Matters came to a crisis in this 
manner. 

It was the Thursday prayer meet- 
ing and an especially large attend- 
ance had been requested, to give 
thanks for the recovery of the minis- 
ter’s wife from a severe illness. Mrs. 
Oldham came alone and took a seat 
well forward. Mr. Cutts and Deacon 
Grimes entered almost simultan- 


eously and marched, one uff the left 
hand aisle and the other up the right, 
sitting down casually, one on each 


side of Mrs. Oldham, and the meet- 
ing progressed as usual. At last Mr. 
Cutts rose to make a few remarks. 

He spoke of the joy of once more 
seeing their dear sister in their midst, 
raised from a bed of much suffering, 
and mentioned the patience with 
which she had borne her affliction. 
Then he digressed to the subject of 
woman in general, calling men poor 
worms in comparison. He referred 
to Jacob serving seven years for 
Rachel, and said that in his opinion 
it was nothing for Jacob to be proud 
of; surely he should have been quite 
willing to serve seventy years, if 
necessary, when Rachel awaited him 
as a ‘reward. He (Mr. Cutts) would 
have been glad, in Jacob’s place, to 
serve seventy times seven. After a 
few concluding remarks he sat down, 
having created something of a sensa- 
tion. Mrs. Oldham had been chris- 
tened Rachel. 
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“Let us pray,” said Deacon Grimes. 

If Mr. Cutts had been eloquent, he 
was quite equalled by the Deacon. 
He, also, commenced by ‘giving 
thanks for their dear sister returned 
to them from the jaws of death, and 
who had so narrowly escaped repos- 
ing on Abraham’s bosom. He told 
the Lord, confidentially, that he knew 
he (Deacon Grimes) was not perfect, 
but neither was Abraham perfect and 
yet Sarah had married him. He 
spoke vaguely of strong men weeping 
in great grief and being comforted by 
the gentler sex ; and alluded in an ab- 
stracted manner to a Pharisee, pre- 
sumably in their midst, who had al- 
most thanked the Lord he was not as 
other men. The Deacon agreed with 
him in giving those thanks; he con- 
sidered that it would be unjust to 
other men not to do so. Then he 
said “Amen,” mopped his brow, and 
sat down. 

The minister, feeling something was 
wrong, requested some one to start a 
hymn before benediction. Mrs. Old- 
ham immediately responded with 
“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
It was felt by many to be appropriate. 

She walked home with Deacon 
Grimes on her right and Mr. Cutts 
on her left; when they reached the 
house both accepted her invitation to 
come in “and set a spell.” It was not 
a cheerful evening. Any topic of gen- 
eral interest introduced by the Deacon 
was promptly suppressed by Mr. 
Cutts, and vice versa. Mrs. Oldham 
struggled bravely to maintain the 
conversation, but the gloom and si- 
lence of her companions proved too 
much for her. The air outside had 
been frosty and the heat of the fire 
was pleasant ; her chair was large and 
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very comfortable, and as she swayed 
to and fro she seemed to be looking 
through a veil at two men a long dis- 
tance away. Further and further they 
retreated, until at last they disap- 
peared and she gave audible and con- 
vincing proof that she slept. Then 
Mr. Cutts leaned forward and ad- 
dressed Deacon Grimes in a segul- 
chral whisper. 

“When do you calculate on leavin’?” 
he inquired. 

“About the same time you do 
the reply. 

Silence for a few minutes, broken at 
regular intervals by sounds from the 
rocking chair. 

“Look here, Deacon,” said Mr. 
Cutts, “we might jest as well talk this 
matter over fust as last. We can’t 
both have her.” 


.” was 


‘ 


agreed the Deacon, “we 
can’t. Nor yet her farm.” 

“Tt does seem to me,” pursued Mr. 
Cutts, “that seein’ as you’ve had a 
trial at it onct before and I ain’t, you 
might be willin’ fur me to have a show 
this time.” 

“Marriage,” said the Deacon, “in 
some ways ain’t all you expect it to 
be; in others its a blamed sight more. 
I don’t know as I’m in any hurry to 
enter the blessed state agin, but I seen 
you meant business, and bein’ as you 
served me a mighty mean trick in 
chargin’ jest twict what that angel’s 
worth (the way it riz in price when 
you seen I wanted it was surprisin’) 
I thought I’d set in and cut you out. 
I knowed I could do it ef I put my 
mind to it.” 

“O hush,” said Mr. Cutts, in agony, 
“she’s wakin’ up.” 

“No danger; when they snore like 
that they’re good fur some time. 


“No,” 
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Well, as I was sayin’, I set in jest to 
cut you out, then I begun to take 
notice on my own account. The 
farms jine, you know, and everything 
seems kinder suitable.” 

“Deacon,” said Mr. Cutts, in a 
burst of generosity, “ef you’ll shear 
off now you shall have the angel fur 
what you fust offered.” 

“And that’s too much. I dunno as 
I want to shear off, and I dunno as 
I want the angel after all. I never 
did like the shape of the nose. I 
reckon I'll stay on. I’ve got jest as 
good a show as you have, ef not a 
lettle mite better.” 

Mr. Cutts grew excited. 

“Deacon,” he cried, “ef you'll go 
off quiet, and say nothin’ to nobody, 
I'll give you the angel free. I can’t 
say anything fairer than that, can 1?” 

“QO, I dunno,” said the Deacon, 
“how do I know you won’t go back 
on your bargain when daylight 
comes?” 

Mr. Cutts drew from his pocket 
pencil and paper. He wrote steadily 
for some minutes, then passed them 
over to the Deacon. 

“You sign the fust,” 
sign the other.” 

The first paper read, “I saa for- 
ever give up any claim to the hand 
of Rachel Oldham ;” the second, “‘Re- 
ceived from Deacon Grimes amount 
in full for marble angel.” 

“Well,” said the Deacon, “I reckon 
I might as well do it. I ain’t very 
hard hit nohow, and there don’t ap- 
pear to be no other way fur me to 
git possession of that angel.” 

“And now,” suggested Mr. Cutts, 
“don’t you think you’d better be mov- 
in’ on?” 

“T wonder,” 


he said, “and I 


said the Deacon re- 
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flectively, as he put on his hat, “which 
of us has made the best bargain.” 

“T’d ruther have a livin’ woman 
than a marble angel any day,” replied 
Mr. Cutts, “I done you brown this 
time Deacon, sure.” 

“Well,” said the Deacon, “I ain’t 
so sure; angels is dumb. You're to 
be pitied fur you don’t know jest what 
you’re doin’ and I do. I'll ask your 
opinion about bargains this day two 
years, ef we both live that long. I 


wish you much joy; may you live long 
and prosper. You kin set up that 
angel tomorrow in the cemetry; you 
know where it goes. [I'll dance at 
your weddin’, Si, and keep dark about 
tonight, till I see fit to speak. Good- 
bye.” 

The closing of the door behind the 
deacon woke Mrs. Oldham, and she 
started up rubbing her eyes. 

“T do believe I’m gettin’ drowsy,” 
she said. 





The Colonial Parson 


By Homer J. Webster 


HE contrast between the 

good old times of colony 

days in America and the 

present is shown in no way 
more clearly than by comparing the 
life and work of the pastor then and 
now. ‘The contrast is so strikingly in 
favor of the present that one is im- 
pressed with the advantages of our 
division of labor. In a word, the par- 
son now has but one thing, while the 
colonial parson had almost every- 
thing to do. We should not think 
now of consulting a pastor on a ques- 
tion of law or medicine; nor should 
we expect to find him fishing, trap- 
ping or farming to increase the sup- 
plies of his table; nor, again, conduct- 
ing a little private school, acting as 
town clerk, figuring and dealing ex- 
tensively in trade and driving hard 
bargains in horse-deals and other 
commercial lines; yet all these activ- 
ities came, as a matter of course, with- 


in the sphere of the colonial parson. 
Nor were they indeed a mere matter 
of diversion; they were serious and 
necessary business with him and 
meant his bread and butter. Not that 
all were so situated that such voca- 
tions were necessary, but most of 
them were. To understand our sub- 
ject we must know his environment ; 
we must go with him and share his 
toils and difficulties, we must study 
the crude conditions with which he 
had to deal; the people with whom 
he worked; the house in which he 
preached ; the attitude of the colonists 
towards him, towards the church and 
the Sabbath. The church, the par- 
son and the Sabbath were almost 
everything in New England. The 
first was practically also the school 
and the state. Attendance upon it 
was compulsory and it afforded the 
one great opportunity for all the 
neighborhood to assemble and see 
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each other once a week. We must 
understand that Sunday was always 
the Lord’s day, emphatically and ex- 
clusively, even though the devil 
might claim the other six; and that 
whatever the parson said was so, be- 
cause he said it, and must not be 
questioned; that he held within his 
hand the power of earth and hell and 
woe be to him who should cross his 
path. When we remember all this, we 
are prepared to understand the work 
and character of the colonial parson. 

And first as to the observance of 
the Sabbath. This always began on 
Saturday evening so that all might 
prepare for the following day. Sun- 
day, strictly speaking, was from 
6 P. M. Saturday to 6 P. M. Sunday. 
Saturday evening was the quiet re- 
ligious evening of the week and was 


spent at home in Scripture reading, 
prayers, and catechising in the family 


circle. Then when Sunday evening 
came the young people might indulge 
in parties and social events. But 
from six to six, beware! God forbid 
that any should tread in any but the 
very straight and narrow _ path 
marked out by those strict New Eng- 
land laws! In Massachusetts, the 
rule was to stop work at three o’clock 
Saturday. The practice of observing 
Saturday evening was founded on 
the Scriptural text, “the evening 
and the morning were the first 
day”; and so thoroughly did the 
custom become ingrained into New 
Englanders that as late as 1855 in 
Hartford, Connecticut, the shops were 
kept closed on Saturday night. The 
so-called “blue laws” of Connecticut 
drawn up by Samuel Peters were 
false in letter but true in spirit and 
reflect the real customs of the times, 
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as may be illustrated by many ex- 
amples. The following, for instance, 
were actual occurrences: 

In 1670, two lovers, John Lewis 
and Sarah Chapman, were accused of 
and tried for “sitting together on a 
bench under an apple tree in Chap- 
man’s orchard on the Lord’s day.” 

A Dunstable soldier was fined forty 
shillings for “wetting a piece of an 
old hat to put in his shoe to protect 
his foot on the Lord’s day.” 

George Washington, after he was 
president, was stopped by a tithing- 
man and narrowly escaped arrest, be- 
cause having missed his way, he had 
to travel Sunday morning to reach a 
certain place for worship. 

Captain Kemble of Boston, who 
kissed his wife on his doorstep on 
Sunday, on his return from a three 
years’ absence, was fined for “lewd 
and unseemly behavior.” 

Another offender was publicly 
whipped for staying in bed on Sun- 
day while his only suit, which was 
drenching wet, was drying. 

Of course absence from church was 
visited with fines and severe punish- 
ments. 

The meeting-houses were located 
with a view to protection, conven- 
ience and a sightly place. At first 
they were built in the valleys, because 
the law required the colonists to settle 
near them for protection. But later, 
with the increased population, this 
was impracticable, and they were then 
placed on the hilltops. One meeting- 
house in Massachusetts was so lo- 
cated that twelve others could be seen 
from it. The first houses were con- 
structed of squared logs and were on 
an average about 20x30 feet, and often 
with nothing but earth for a floor. 
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They also served for town halls, forts 
or courthouses as well. From the 
form of the parallelogram the style of 
architecture passed to that of the 
square, with a truncated pyramidal 
roof, which still later was adorned 
with a belfry. The Old South Meet- 
ing-house of Boston is representative 
of the third type of colonial church 
architecture. The first seats were 
long, narrow, hard benches made of 
hewn planks, supported by four legs, 
and having no backs. Soon, “spots 
or pues” were sold to the wealthier 
families and those who wished to be 
together. Many of these pews had 
towering partition walls, which were 
boarded up so high that only the tops 
of the tallest heads could be seen 
when the occupants were seated. In 
Haverhill church the pews were sold 
“provided they would not build so 
high as to damnify and hinder the 
light of them windows.” All around 
the inside walls of the pew extended 
the benches, so that the occupants all 
sat facing the centre. 

The seating of the congregation 
was a difficult task and often occa- 
sioned ill-feeling. Committees were 
appointed to seat the parishioners ac- 
cording to their standing and wealth, 
the richer receiving the front seats. 
No warm, cheery stoves ever graced 
the early churches. The first stove 
in a meeting-house in Massachusetts 
was put up by the first congress of 
Boston in 1773; and it was bitterly 
opposed on the ground that it was 
“contrary to the custom of their 
fathers.” The introduction of stoves 


caused great opposition, and the sen-- 


timents of many were voiced by one 
who said that “good preaching was 
always hot enough for him without 


any stove.” As the result of having 
no stove the noisy practice of knock- 
ing the feet on the floor to keep them 
from freezing on very cold days was 
common. Later came the little foot- 
stoves, instead of which one man al- 
ways used his dog: One advantage 
of having no stove in the church was 
that it made a safe place for storing 
powder, and it was often used for this 
purpose. 

Near the church was the “noon- 
house”—a long, low, stable-like build- 
ing, with a rough stone chimney at 
one end, so that a wood fire was kept 
in it on Sundays in winter. It was 
called so because it was the resort at 
the noon hour between the morning 
and afternoon services. Here the 
horses stood and here at noon the half 
frozen congregation collected around 
the log fire to eat their cold dinners 
and warm up for the long afternoon 
service which was to follow. 

As to “tenure of office” of the 
clergy, they were expected to stay 
with the same church for life, so that 
the ordination of a minister was one 
of the greatest events in the life of the 
neighborhdod. It was always accom- 
panied by a great feast, and, frequent- 
ly, by an ordination ball. The vigor 
with which these balls were partici- 
pated in may be imagined when we 
are told that a young man at Danvers 
wore out a new pair of shoes in a sin- 
gle night, dancing on the sanded floor. 
At the ordination feast the minister’s 
rum was placed on a stand near the 
church door, where the good church- 
men could drink their fill. Some idea 
of the magnitude of these feasts may 
be gained from the statement that at 
the ordination of Dr. Cummings for 
the Old South Church, Boston, 1761, 
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the feast cost two hundred and fifty 
dollars,—a large sum at that day. 
The dedications of new churches 
were also occasions for great celebra- 
tions. At the opening of the Old 
Tunnel Meeting-house at Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1682, the feast was held in 
a large barn, where the fowls of the 
air persisted in flying in and roosting 
over the table, scattering feathers and 
hay-seeds over the parsons beneath. 
We are told, moreover, that here “Mr. 
Shepard’s face did turn very red and 
he catched up an apple and hurled 
it at y® birds. But this made a bad 
matter worse, for y® fruit being well 
aimed, it hit y® legs of a fowl and 
brought him floundering and flopping 
down on y® table, scattering gravy, 
sauce and divers things upon our gar- 
ments and in our faces... . Mr. 
Gerrish, y® Wenham minister, did 
once grieviously scandalize Mr. Shep- 
ard, who, on suddenly looking up from 
his dish, did spy him, as he thot, wink- 
ing in an unbecoming way to one of 
y® pretty damsels on y® scaffold. And 
therefore laboring with him aside for 
his misbehavior, it turned out that y® 
winking was occasioned by some hay- 
seeds that lodged in his eye; whereat 
Mr. Shepard was greatly relieved.” 
A high platform or box was placed 
in the front of the church for the min- 
ister, from which he could fire down 
on the people’s heads and easily pick 
out any favorite for whom he had a 
special message. In the rear was the 
gallery, overhead, where the slaves 
were seated. At nine o’clock on Sun- 
day morning came the call to worship. 
The call was made in various ways— 
by the firing of three guns, by a drum, 
by a conch-shell, by a horn, or some- 
times by a flag. Precautions were al- 
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ways taken against Indian attacks 
during the services. For example, in 
1640, it was ordered in Massachusetts 
that in every township the attendants 
at church should carry “a competent 
number of pieces, fixed and complete, 
with powder and shot and swords 
every Lord’s day to the meeting- 
house.” In 1642 six men with mus- 
kets and powder and shot were 
thought sufficient for the protection 
of each church. 

The sermons were always extreme- 
ly long, the average being from two 
to three hours, and the headings 
dragged on sometimes even to “twen- 
ty-seventhly” and “twenty-eighthly.” 
Cotton Mather had the injunction, 
“Be short,” placed in large letters on 
his study door; but he did not apply 
it to his sermons and prayers, for at 
his own ordination he prayed an hour 
and a quarter and preached an hour 
and three-quarters. Dr. Lord of Nor- 
wich always made a prayer an hour in 
length. An Dutch traveller 
visited 


early 
New England asserted 
that he had heard there on Fast Day 
a prayer two hours long. Mr. Simms 
preached between four and five hours 
at the opening of the New Church at 


who 


Boston. If the Puritans had left the 
Church of England partly to escape 
“stinted prayers,” as was said, they 
could not complain of these in New 
England. A “poor gift in prayer” 
was a most deplored and even de- 
spised shortcoming in a minister. 
This is illustrated by the fact that 
Whitefield prayed openly for Parson 
Barrett of Hopkinton that “God 
would open this dumb dog’s mouth.” 
An old Scotch clergyman in Vermont 
tried to prevent the “popish innova- 
tion” and “Sabbath profanation” of a 
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Sunday-school which some daring 
members wished to hold at the “noon- 
ing,” by lengthening all his morning 
sermons to three hours and thus re- 
ducing the interval between the morn- 
ing and afternoon services. Finally, 
when the congregation rose in a body 
and established the school, he sullenly 
spent the “noonings” in the horse- 
shed, to which he ostentatiously car- 
ried the big church Bible, that he 
might not be at the service of the pro- 
faning teachers. 

The sermons and prayers were no 
more remarkable for their length than 
for their direct allusions and informal 
character. Nothing was too personal 
or commonplace to be mentioned in a 
sermon; and nothing was considered 
irrelevant or outside the preacher’s 
proper field. All social customs and 


manners were likely to be discussed 


and criticised in the sermon. Even 
the mode of dress was a proper sub- 
ject for an elaborate sermon or series 
of sermons. The custom of wearing 
wigs was frequently attacked - from 
the pulpit, many whole sermons being 
devoted to this one sin. Every un- 
usual event in a neighborhood was 
sure to bring forth a sermon. The 
ministers preached politics and ex- 
pounded and advocated business 
schemes. Mr. Peters gave many a 
long sermon to urge the formation of 
a stock .company for fishing. In 
Connecticut it was ordered by law 
that each minister should give sound 
and orthodox advice to his congrega- 
tion at the time of civil elections. 
Rev. Mr. Moody, who was ordained 
pastor at York in 1700, while offering 
prayer noticed young Ned Ingraham 
entering church at this unseemly time, 
airing his new suit and attracting the 
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attention of the congregation. In an 
elevated tone of voice he at once ex- 
claimed, “And O Lord! we pray thee, 
cure Ned Ingraham of that ungodly 
strut.” Rev. Mr. Miles, while pray- 
ing for rain, is said to have used this 
extraordinary phraseology: “O Lord, 
thou knowest we do not want thee to 
send us a rain which shall pour down 
in fury and swell our streams and 
carry away our hay-cocks, fences and 
bridges; but, Lord, we want it to come 
drizzle-drozzle, drizzle-drozzle, for 
about a week. Amen.” 

Of a very different character, how- 
ever, were the awful, weighty, threat- 
ening and fearful sermons of Jona- 
than Edwards. And of these per- 
haps the most remarkable was that 
famous one delivered at Enfield, Con- 
necticut, July, 1741. Indeed, this 
was probably the most memorable ser- 
mon ever preached in New England. 
It consisted of powerful and uncom- 
promising imprecations from begin- 
ning to end. He preached hell fire 
and preached it straight. Here are a 
few of his passages: “God is even 
more angry with many of those now 
living, yea, doubtless with many that 
are now in this congregation, than he 
is with many of those that are now in 
hell. For these the wrath of God is 
burning ; the pit is prepared, the fire is 
ready, the furnace is hot, the flames 
do rage and glow. The devils are 
waiting and: watching for them like 
lions restrained that are greedy for 
their prey. The unconverted are now 
walking over the pit of hell. God 
holds them over the pit of hell much 
as one holds a spider or some loath- 
some insect over the fire; they are ten 
thousand times more abominable in 
his eyes than a venomous serpent is in 
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ours. And there is no reason to be 
given why those sitting in the pres- 
ence of the preacher have not dropped 
into hell since they rose in the morn- 
ing or since they have been sitting here 
in God’s house, but God’s mere arbi- 
trary will—the wuncovenanted, un- 
obliged forbearance of an incensed 
God.” Then comes his closing cli- 
max: “If we knew that there was one 
person and but one, in the whole con- 
gregation, that was to be the subject 
of this misery, what an awful thing it 
would be to think of! If we knew 
who it was what an awful sight it 
would be to see such a person! How 
might all the rest of the congregation 
lift up a lamentable and bitter cry over 
him! But alas! instead of one, how 
many it is likely will remember this 
discourse in hell! And it would be 
a wonder if some that are now pres- 
ent should not be in hell in a very 
short time, before this year is out! 
And it would be no wonder if some 
persons that now sit here in some 
seats of this meeting-house, in health 
and quiet and secure, should be there 
before to-morrow morning!” Is it any 
wonder that in those days of ignorance 
and superstition such a sermon as this 
should cause a profusion of tears and 
outcries of distress? The poor hear- 
ers were terrorized and there was in- 
deed ““weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

The minister did not always ob- 
serve the Scriptural injunction to 
“avoid vain repetitions.” One such, 
after being newly ordained in a parish, 
preached the same sermon three Sun- 
days in succession; and in reply to a 
deacon, who mildly suggested a 
change, he said: “Why no, I can see 
no evidence yet that this one has pro- 
duced any effect.” 
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As a rule the ministers were the 
hardest of workers. Besides their 
services they visited the sick and were 
often called upon for medical and 
legal counsel. Their spare moments 
were occupied in teaching and prepar- 
ing young men for college, working 
on their farms, hearing the children 
say their catechisms, fasting and pray- 
ing long in their studies. There is no 
nobler example of a busy and conse- 
crated life than that of Cotton Mather. 
His biography is a gold mine of in- 
spiration for young men. Graduated 
from Harvard at the age of sixteen, 
he threw himself into the active whirl 
of a busy life. He had twenty-four 
hours of the day and seven languages 
at his command. An impediment in 
his speech forced him to speak slowly, 
but made him all the more impressive. 
In his diary he writes: “This day I 
performed the service of my general 
calling, instructed the scholars under 
my charge, underwent the diversion 
of meals and company, with whom I 
was a considerable while; I made a 
long sermon and preached it; I spent 
more than a little time at the private 
meeting, where I preached, and read 
over ‘Knox’s Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon.’” A busy man! 
And yet he was always courteous to 
callers, one of his rules being, “The 
man who wants to see me is the man 
I wish to see.” Another of his rules 
was to humble himself in prayer at 
least three times every day, and he 
taught his children to do the same. 
Again and again we are reminded 
that the one aim of his life was to do 
the most possible good. When we 
learn that amid all his difficulties and 
labors in his public capacity he was 
called upon to endure unusual domes- 
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tic troubles, our admiration for this 
hero is still further increased. He 
was married to a third wife, who be- 
came deranged, and of his fifteen chil- 
dren it was his lot to follow thirteen 
to the grave. Of the two who 
survived him, the daughter was 
attacked by almost all the diseases 
to which children are subject and 
had to be nursed through her tender 
years. 

3ut sometimes there was an occa- 
sional drone, even among the busy 
hive of colonial parsons. Parson 
Judson of Taunton was so lazy that 
he preached while sitting, and was so 
fond of comfort that on hot summer 
days he would give out to the swelter- 
ing members the longest psalm he 
could find and then retire to a shade 
tree and lie there till the task assigned 
them was completed, thus escaping 
not only the heat, but what was proba- 
bly still harder to endure—the sing- 
ing. 

This brings us to another interest- 
ing chapter—the church music. The 
musical text was the old “Bay Psalm 
Book” or “New England Psalm 
Book,” the first edition of which ap- 
peared at Cambridge about 1640, and 
which was the first book of any im- 
portance published in New England. 
A second edition was brought out in 
1647 by President Dunster of Har- 
vard College. The one known re- 
maining copy of this edition sold for 
four hundred and thirty-five dollars. 
In 1676 Master Mace wrote of the 
singing in the English churches, “It is 
sad to hear what whining, toiling, yell- 
ing or shreaking there is in our coun- 
try congregations”; and if this was 
the case in England we may be sure 
it was no better among the pioneers 
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in America. Here are some of the 
crude directions in the “Bay Psalm 
Book”: “First, observe how many 
note-compass the tune is that 
you may begin the tune so that it may 
be sung in the compass of your voices, 
without squeaking above or grumbling 
below.” But if those lusty singers 
lacked quality, they more than sup- 
plied the deficiency in quantity, both 
in volume and duration, for the loud- 
est singer was the best and the songs 
were not inferior, comparatively, in 
length to the sermons and prayers. 
The singing of the long psalms fre- 
quently occupied about half an hour. 
Dr. West, who preached in Dart- 
mouth, 1726, one Sunday morning 
forgot to bring his sermon to church. 
He gave out a long psalm, then went 
home—a quarter of a mile—and re- 
turned with the sermon’ before the 
singing was finished. As to the metre 
of the Psalm Book, it was very little 
better than the prose text in the Bible, 
in many cases no better at all. The 
first verse of the one hundred and 
thirty-third psalm was exceptionally 
smooth and read as follows: 
“How good and sweet to see 


it’s for bretheren to dwell 
together in unitee.” 


The time was supposed to be set by 
the precentor, but practically each “‘set 
the tune” at his own will, and the 


loudest voices carried the day. Rev. 
Thomas Walter said that he himself 
had paused twice to gasp for breath 
during the prolongation of a single 
note. The awful reverence in which 
the singing of the Psalms was held 
by the Puritans is shown by the fact 
that whenever one of them, even in 
road or field, heard the sound of a 
psalm tune, he doffed his hat and 
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bowed his head in the true presence 
of God. 

The attempt to introduce musical 
notes met with such weighty remon- 
strances as these: “The old way was 
good enough for our fathers.” “The 
names of the notes are blasphemous.” 
“To introduce them is popish.” “It 
is a contrivance to get money.” “It 
will bring musical instruments into 
the churches.” “No one could learn 
the tunes any way.” “If we sing “by 
rule,’ the next thing will be to preach 
by rule and pray by rule, and then 
comes popery.” But finally those 


who wished to “sing by rule” won the 
day and the victory was crowned by 
setting apart a special seat for the 
leaders and by the establishment of 
the New England singing school. 
But the musical battle did not end 
The “lining” or “deaconing” 


here. 
of the songs was now to be choked 
down. This was done gradually by 
the choir by starting the line before 
the deacon had finished, and crowding 
him out more and more, till they gave 
him no time. An interesting in- 
stance is given of an old soldier dea- 
con who was not so easily suppressed. 
Being sung down by the choir, he rose 
at the conclusion of the psalm and 
said calmly: “Now let the people of 
the Lord sing.” 

The maintenance of the parson was 
a frequent problem, for although his 
income was small, it was none the less 
necessary. He was often paid in 
kind, and indeed always assisted in 
this way, although the cloth had a 
general and natural preference for 
money. The average stipend was 
from 60 to 70 pounds a year. The 
minister of Andover church was voted 
60 pounds, and “when he shall have 
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occasion to marry, 10 pounds more.” 
In one church the deacons were di- 
rected to get in every man’s sum 
either in a “church way” or in a 
“Christian way.” Just what the 
“church way” was in this particular 
instance is not stated, but it is certain 
that if voluntary contributions did not 
appear, then involuntary ones did. 
And not only were all the members of 
the church “rated,” but every one else 
in the community as well; and if they 
refused payment, were fined or impris- 
oned. In laying out new towns some 
of the best lots were set aside for the 
use of the minister. All the towns- 
men joined in building the church and 
the parsonage, mostly furnishing labor 
or material instead of money, and any 
who refused to contribute were fined. 
Pasturage for the minister’s horse was 
also furnished and was sometimes 
abused. For example, in Plymouth, 
Rev. Dobbins was requested “not to 
have more horses than necessary, for 
his many horses that had been pas- 
tured on Burial Hill had sadly dam- 
aged and defaced the grave stones.” 
Part of the stipend of a minister on 
Cape Cod was two hundred fish yearly 
from each parishioner, with which to 
fertilize his sandy corn-land. The 
men of the parish assisted the parson 
in his domestic labors. When his 
wheat was ripe they all came together 
and harvested it, receiving in return 
plenty of good rum to drink. Cord- 
wood, also, was always furnished him, 
each male church member being ex- 
pected to deliver a load at the parson- 
age. Sixty loads a year was a fair 
allowance, but Rev. Parsons of East 
Hadley used eighty, one hundred, and 
finally one hundred and twenty loads, 
when the parish called a halt and com- 
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promised with their extravagant shep- 
herd by paying him a sum of money 
and letting him furnish his own wood. 
The minister’s loads were expected to 
be good hard wood. One parson 
asked a contributor if that was not 
“pretty soft” wood. The reply was, 
“And don’t we sometimes have pretty 
soft preaching?” It was well that 
this was late in the colonial times, for 
such repartee a century earlier would 
have been severely punished. It was 
the custom for the parson to receive 
gloves and rings at the time of wed- 
dings, christenings and funerals. Rev. 
Mr. Elliot, who was ordained pastor 
of the New North Church, Boston, in 
1742, received in the course of thirty- 
two years 2,940 pairs of gloves, and 
of these he sold to the amount of $640. 
In the earlier days some of the minis- 
ters were unable to have candles and 
wrote their sermons by the light of 
the wood fire and on scraps of brown 
wrapping paper, old envelopes, etc., 
paper being expensive, and then made 
the final draft in their sermon books. 
These were cramped and crowded, 
but legible and distinct. 

Some of the parsons near the coast 
increased their table supplies by set- 
ting nets for fish, like the disciples of 
old. Trapping was also very com- 
mon among them. We may judge 
how many needs a small income could 
supply when it is stated that Abijah 
Weld, pastor at Attleborough, on a 
salary of $220 a year brought up a 
family of eleven children, kept a hos- 
pitable house and gave liberally to the 
poor. A cobbler clergyman at An- 
dover, Vermont, worked at his shoe- 
mending all the week with his Bible 
open on the bench before him, and 
marked the page containing any text 
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which bore on the subject of his com- 
ing sermon with a waxed shoe thread. 
Often the Bible in his pulpit on Sun- 
day had thirty or forty of these shoe 
thread guides hanging down from it. 
A minister having been reproved for 
his worldliness in amassing a large 
enough fortune to buy a good farm, 
answered his complaining congrega- 
tion thus: “I have obtained the 
money to buy this farm by neglecting 
to follow the maxim to ‘mind my own 
business.’ My business was to study 
the word of God and attend to my 
parish duties and preach good ser- 
mons. All this I acknowledge I have 
not done, for I have been meddling 
with your business. That was to sup- 
port me and my family; that you have 
not done. But remember this; while 
I have performed your duties, you 
have not done mine, so I think you 
cannot complain.” 

It should not be overlooked that the 
use of rum in those days was taken as 
a matter of course, even among the 
best of parsons. In the account book 
of one parson with the storekeeper, 
among thirty-nine entries twenty-one 
were for rum. And the ministers did 
not hesitate to own and operate dis- 
tilleries. At harvest gatherings, 
church dedications, ordinances, wed- 
ding feasts and funerals drink always 
abounded. Indeed, the bereaved fam- 
ilies were sometimes thrown in debt 
for years in consequence of the liquor 
which custom forced them to provide 
at funerals! The use of tobacco, on 
the other hand, was jealously re- 
stricted in New England. It was 
placed under the ban as the “devil's 
weed,” and its use on Sunday or in 
public was prohibited by law. 

But while drinking in those days 
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can hardly be branded as sin, we have 
other evidence to show that the par- 
sons were human and subject to the 
same failings as their fellows. It was 
in Virginia and Maryland especially 
that they evinced the weaknesses io 
which poor fallen man is heir. As a 
result of this fact we have the ex- 
pression, “Swear like a Maryland 
parson.” Indeed, “Maryland parson” 
became a synonym for all that was 
disreputable. We note, too, the dif- 
ferent attitude toward the use of to- 
bacco in Virginia from that in New 
England, which should be expected, 
since it was the main product of the 
state. Sixteen thousand pounds of 
tobacco were given by law for the an- 
nual salaries of ministers in Virginia. 
The clergy were much more poorly 
supported there than in New England 
and the religious life was on a much 
lower plane. Under Dale’s laws, 
1611, three absences from church in 
succession were punishable by death. 
Laws passed there in regard to the 
ministers also disclose the grave 
abuses to which the profession was 
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subject. For example, statutes com- 
pelled the clergy to preach, which 
suggests that they had shirked their 
duty in the pulpit; also forbade them 
to indulge in excessive drinking 
and gambling at dice. Moreover, as 
if the vices of the ministry themselves 
were not sufficient, their ranks were 
occasionally enlarged by wicked im- 
postors. One of these preached a 
most impressive sermon on the text, 
“Let him that stole steal no more,” 
while his own pockets were stuffed 
with stolen money. 

But while the duties and privileges 
of the parson were so many, there 
were two important ceremonies—wed- 
dings and funerals—to one’s great 
surprise, from which he was excluded 
from any active or special part. This 
impresses one as very strange, since 
these ceremonies are now under the 
parson’s special charge. But in co- 
lonial times no prayers were offered 
over the graves of the dead and the 
marriage ceremony was performed by 
a magistrate. In spite of this he was 
an important figure in colonial life. 





A Song 


By Virna Sheard 


of Love 


OVE reckons not by time—its May days of delight 
Are swifter than the falling stars that pass beyond our sight. 
Love reckons not by time—its moments of despair 
Are years that march like prisoners, who drag the chains they wear. 
Love counts not by the sun—it hath no night or day— 
Tis only light when love is near—’tis dark when love’s away. 
Love hath no measurements of height, or depth, or space, 
And yet within a little grave it oft hath found a place. 
Love is its own best law—its wrongs seek no redress; 
Love is forgiveness—and it only knoweth how to bless. 





The Pine Trees of New England 


By Annie O. Huntington 


OT long ago -I visited a 
region in which there 
were no pine trees. The 
mountain sides were 

covered with a luxuriant growth 
of deciduous trees, maples, birches, 
and beech trees, and among the 
evergreens, were fine old hem- 
locks, firs and spruces, but in all 
that wooded area there was not even 
one solitary pine. It seemed to me 
then, more than at any other time, 
I realized the distinct individuality 
and rare beauty of a pine forest; its 
solemn stillness broken only by the 
low music of the wind through the 
trees, its cool, dark shadows, and 
wide-spreading depths of shade, its 
sweet-scented _floor-covering _ of 
matted needles. 

Three stalwart representatives of 
the Pine genus are found wild in New 
England. Each has a definite type 
of beauty, and the minor characteris- 
tics are so strongly marked, that there 
is no difficulty in learning to tell the 
trees apart. 

The white pine (Pinus strobus), is 
as characteristic of the woodland land- 
scapes of New England as is the 
American elm of open valley and vil- 
lage roadsides. Among evergreens 
it is marked by the same lofty car- 
riage, grace and delicacy that dis- 
tinguish the American elm among 
deciduous trees, but for dignity and 
an almost solemn beauty, it stands 


alone. The branches often grow in 
separate layers one above another up 
the tree, and between these parallel 
masses of foliage dense shadows ob- 


WHITE PINE CONE 


scure the trunk. The bark is smooth 
on young trees, and a warm, reddish 
brown in color, and on old trees it is 
less scaly and rough than that of 
other pines, with smooth spaces be- 
tween the shallow fissures. The deli- 
cate, slender needles are found in 
whorls of five, a characteristic which 
alone might serve to distinguish this 
from other native pines. In_ the 
spring, when the needles first unfold 
from the buds, and before they have 
begun to expand, they decorate the 
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SLENDER NEEDLES IN WHORLS OF FIVE 


tips of the branches like little wax 
tapers on a Christmas tree, so slender 
and erect are they. The 
long, with smooth, loose, thin scales 
which protect the small winged seeds, 
marvellous packing-cases indeed, 
holding within the fragile contents, 
promise of innumerable pine trees yet 
unborn, a forest in embryo. The 
roots of the white pine long remain 
sound. Up among the hilis and 
mountains of New England, where 
new lands have been cleared, we often 
see fences made of their bleached, 
upturned roots, placed side by side, 
with the under surfaces facing out 
towards the road. It is said that after 
a hundred years these fences show 
few signs of decay. I remember one 
in New Hampshire, which looks as if 
it had weathered the storms of count- 
less seasons, and witnessed the pass- 


cones are 
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ing of many generations along the 
road. At night the seared and sun- 
dried roots are an unearthly white in 
the moonlight, and they seem to haunt 
the roadside, like pale ghosts of a 
forgotten forest. The wood of the 
white pine is light and soft. It is 
well adapted for masts and spars in 
ship-building, because it is lighter 
and more free from knots than other 
wood, and it is much used for 
shingles, laths, and interior finish in 
the construction of houses. The 
demand for it, for these and other pur- 
poses, is so great that it threatens 
the extinction of our white pine 
forests. 

The lumbermen call it by different 
names, according to its growth and 
the appearance of the wood: “*Pump- 
kin pine,” when it is of old forest 
growth, for instance, such as is found 
in dense, damp woods. The trunks 
are clear with a few branches near the 
top, and the wood is a _ yellow, 
“pumpkin” color, free from resin and 


with scarcely any sapwood and of 
It is more 


great commercial value. 
scarce in. New England than it used to 
be, and I consider myself fortunate in 
having come unexpectedly upon a 
large group of these trees during a 
recent afternoon’s drive, in southern 
New Hampshire. A sudden turn in 
the road, at a height some distance 
above the damp thicket in which the 
pines grew, brought them into bold 
relief, and their enormous, towering 
free from lateral 
branches, dwarfed the surrounding 
maples and birches into mere shrubs 
by contrast. There must have been 
at least twenty or thirty of these 
monarchs, but their doom was sealed, 
and even now three centuries’ growth 


trunks, entirely 
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of cell upon cell, may count for no 
“Bull sap- 
ling” resembles “pumpkin pine,” but 
the color of the wood is white instead 
of yellow. “Sapling pine” is of rapid 
growth, and is found standing by it- 
self, or among deciduous trees on the 
borders of swamps and woodlands. 
The wood is full of knots and resin, 


more than a ship’s mast. 


with much sapweod, and it is practi- 
cally of no value from a lumberman’s 
point of view. 

In landscape gardening too much 
praise cannot be accorded the white 
pine. It not only grows noticeably 
faster than other evergreens, but it 
also outstrips many deciduous trees 
ir attaining its growth, and it cheer- 
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fully adapts itself to varying kinds of 

soil. In recalling memories of differ- 
ent individuals seen in surroundings 
both natural and artificial, it seems 
as though they never fail to harmonize 
with the landscape. A white pine 
composes well, and taken in numbers 
or alone, invariably adds its own 
peculiar strength and beauty to the 
landscape. 

Two instances in particular stand 
out in my mind as conspicuous ex- 
amples of true art in the treatment 
of this tree. One’ was the work of 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, and the 
other that of Mr. Charles A. Platt, 
and although the conceptions of each 
were widely at variance, and their 
treatment of the showed a 
marked contrast, each produced an 
impressive and beautiful effect. The 
landscape forestry work of Mr. Olm- 
sted to which I refer is the approach 
to a country-seat on the coast of 
Maine, through a forest of old pines. 
The entrance of the avenue from tie 
road is across a curved wooden 
bridge, simple in design, but pleasing 
in outline and proportion, which spans 
the mouth of a river under the cliffs 
far below. From this point one 
directly enters the woods, which con- 
ceal the steep sides of a cove, and 
allow only occasional glimpses of the 


trees 


ledges through the tree trunks. The 
avenue follows the angles of this 


broken coast line in a series of gentle 
curves so naturally and gracefully 
beneath the pines, that one is scarcely. 
conscious that it does curve, until at 
length it comes out on the open, cul- 
tivated lawn surrounding the house, 
where there is a view of the distant 
sea. A man with less artistic feeling, 
and with less skill in handling a 
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problem of this kind, would have 
marred the beauty of the place by 
planning the avenue without reference 
to the unusual natural advantages 
of the existing trees. On his estate 
at Cornish, New Hampshire, Mr. 
Platt has accentuated the solemn 
stateliness of a grove of old white 
pines by introducing several archi- 
tectural features. The grove is on a 
plateau with steep banks on two sides, 
and commands an extensive view to- 
wards the south over undulating hills 
to Mt. Ascutney in the distance. A 
low, white parapet wall, severe in its 
simplicity, adds to the sense of enclo- 
sure in the grove, and also serves to 
throw the distance still farther off, it 
being the object of the artist to con- 
trast the straight line of the wall with 
the rolling country beyond. At one 
end of the grove, where the wall 
makes a turn, there is a little faun, 
and in the center, beneath the trees, 
a large stone table gives a classic 
effect of rare dignity and charm. 
Thus the white pine lends itself with 
equal readiness to natural arrange- 
ment or to formal design. 

The pitch pine (Pinus rigida) is not 
so beautiful as the white nor so desir- 
able for ornamental planting, but it 
is rugged and picturesque and it en- 
livens many sandy, barren places 
throughout New England, with its 
cheerful, yellowish-green foliage and 
its irregular, spirited outline. The 
tree is of medium size, with a more 
or less straggling form. Along the 
coast, where it found growing 
nearer the sea than any other pine, 
its trunk and limbs are tortuous, and 
its habit dwarfed; but in the woods 
its trunk is erect, and grows to a 
much greater height. The bark is 
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THREE NEEDLES IN A WHORL 


dark, and very rough, the fissures 
deep and uneven, and on old trees 
layers of thick scales form masses of 
furrowed bark. Its appearance is 
utterly unlike the close fitting, evenly 
fissured bark of the white pine. An- 
other contrast is found in the foliage, 
for the needles are longer and coarser 
than those of the white, and the spray 
is rigid instead of being pliant and 
delicate like that of the other. Three 
needles, instead of five, are found to- 
gether in a whorl; the cones are 
shorter and rounder, and each thick 
scale is tipped with a sharp-pointed 
prickle. The wood is light, soft, 
coarse grained and very durable. It 
is used for fuel, charcoal, and occa- 
sionally for lumber. It contains large 
quantities of resin. When this tree 
grows in dense woods, with a clear 
trunk, and the wood is free from knots 
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and has a small amount of resin, the 
lumbermen call it “yellow pine” and 
use it as a substitute for white. 

Back in the country where blue- 
berry bushes and scrub oaks grow on 
flat, sandy lands near ponds, or where 
ponds once used to be, we find in- 
domitable pitch pines flourishing 
where other trees would quickly die. 
The strong, resinous fragrance of the 
foliage is apparent here where the di- 
rect rays of the hot summer sun are 
left, and to zealous berry-pickers, who 
come to fill their pails with the 
larger, sweeter blueberries found on 
these barrens, the scent of the pitch 
pine becomes invariably associated 
with intense heat and sunshine. Near 


the sea, where strong winds and salt 
air are too harsh for many trees, the 
pitch pine clings with the same un- 


yielding tenacity to the rocky soil. 
Michaux says that these trees bear 
actual contact with salt water, during 
the overflow of spring tides, and are 
not fatally injured, and G. B. Emer- 
son suggests that for this reason pitch 


A PROLIFIC CLUSTER OF PITCH PINE CONES 





STUDY OF RED 


pines might be planted on Cape Cod 
and other sandy places 
now unproductive and wind swept. 
The red or Norway pine (Pinus 
resinosa), is a magnificent tree with 
conspicious boldness of outline and 
foliage. It is found in the northern 
forests of New England, and is often 


which are 


PINE BRANCHES 


seen in striking relief against a back- 


ground of distant purple mountains, 
the embodiment of strength and 
rugged beauty. The branches are 
arranged in distinct whorls, inclining 
first downwards, and curving slightly 
upwards towards the tips; they are 
more regular than those of the pitca 
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Two NEEDLES IN A WHORL 


pine. The branchlets are stout, and the 
needles are longer than in either of 
the others. 
a whorl. 


Two needles are found in 
They are pliant to the 
touch, a characteristic which readily 
distinguishes the red from _ the 
Austrian pine, a tree closely resem- 


bling our native species. The bark is 
smooth and decidedly reddish-purple 
in color, which gives the trunks 2 
most pleasing effect, particularly in 
contrast with the sombre green of the 
foliage. The scales of the bark over- 
lap each other in thin layers; they are 
far smoother than those of the pitch 
pine, nor is the bark broken by 
regular fissures like that of the white. 
The cones are larger than those of 
the pitch and have no bristle points 
These red 
pine cones form a marked contrast 


on the tips of the scales. 


to the long, slender cones of the white 
pine. The wood is light, hard and 
close-grained, and is used for masts 
and spars in, bridge building and for 
various purposes in construction. It 
is unfortunate that the name of Nor- 
way has become associated with this 
tree of typical New England origin. 
It has, I believe, no connection with 


the country of that name in Europe, 
but comes from that of a little town 
in Maine where much of it has been 
cut. 

A list of our native pines would 


not be complete without including 
the gray, or Northern scrub (Pinus 
banksiana), a low 


straggling tree, 


RED PINE CONE 
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found in certain localities in Maine 
and Vermont. It is an insignificant 
shrub-like tree growing on sandy, 
barren soil, and its short needles, 
barely an inch long, give it a dwarf- 
ish appearance, reminding one of the 
impish little pines from Japan. 

It is interesting in June to look 
for the yellow flowers of the pine trees. 
The male and female blossoms are 
borne on different shoots of the same 
tree, and depend upon the wind for 
cross-fertilization. The pollen-bear- 
ing flowers are covered with its yellow 
dust, and the slightest breeze spreads 
it over the branches like powdered 
sulphur. The open scales of the 
fertile catkins bear a pair of inverted 
ovules at the base, and receive it as 
it falls, and these catkins afterwards 
become the cones filled with seeds. 

It is fascinating to listen to the 
sound of the wind in the branches 
of the pines. Each species has its 
own peculiar quality of tone. The 
singing music of the 
wind among the fine vibrating 
needles of the white pine is like the 
delicate intonation of a violin, in con- 


soft, swaying, 


trast to the deep, low, resonant bass- 
viol accompaniment of the coarse- 
needled red pine. Both in winter and 
summer there is a delight in listening 
to the variations of these zolian har- 
monies, for the trees immediately re- 


spond to the most gentle breeze or 


TRUNK OF A RED PINE 


the fiercest gale, making a forest of 
pine the most melodious in the world. 





Jane and Mary Findlater, Sister 
Novelists 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


T was in the lingering twilight of 
the Highlands, in a walled gar- 
den gay with poppies, a lave- 
rock singing far above me in 

the lift, that I laid down “The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie” with wet eyes 
and an ache in the throat. 

“Ah, Life, there are 
things in you than were ever writ- 
ten,” sighs the author in her opening 
phrases, but surely none stranger 
and more piteous than the brief, ill- 
starred existence of Lucie and Henri- 
etta Marjorybanks in the old house of 
Balgowrie. 

The recurrent gs and rolling rs of 
the title with the accent on the soft 
penultimate sang like a line of poetry 
in my head all night, and in the 
morning served as a magic phrase to 
draw me back to the red volume. I 
read it through again, held by the 
vivid style, the skill in character- 
drawing that brings the persons of 
the story before us, clear as old por- 
traits in a gallery, and by the extraor- 
dinary power of vision which -the 
writer possesses,—a gift which makes 
it seem as if she were looking 
through a window into the lives and 
innermost hearts of her heroes and 
heroines and turning eagerly to re- 
port to us what she sees there. 

The world knew very little then of 
Miss Jane Findlater, for “The Green 
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stranger 


Graves of Balgowrie” was her first 
book; it had not yet been privileged 


‘to learn that she has a sister as gifted 


as herself, though at least one of her 
readers had guessed that she could 
have painted no such picture of pas- 
sionate sisterly affection had a dear 
“other self’ not been living some- 
where on this planet. “There was, as 
it were, one heart between them,” 
says Miss Findlater in speaking of 
Mrs. Marjorybanks’s daughters, “As 
you may sometimes see two branches 
of a tree almost grown together by 
continued pressure one upon the 
other, so these characters, that started 
on their journey so far apart, had 
been welded into one by their de- 
pendence on each other.” 

We were thinking of these words 
when we set forth from “Edinbruch” 
one May afternoon a year ago, to 
visit the “twa sisters” in their 
“bower.” Sisters we, sisters they, 
how could we fail to comprehend one 
another? We were bidden to the 
Findlaters’ seaside cottage at Cock- 
enzie, East Lothian, and were to 
leave the train at historic Prestonpans 
where Prince Charlie won the victory 
in ’45. 

A strong sea breeze was blowing as 
we left the station and the Forth 
shimmered blue beyond us. As we 
drove through the green lanes, fruit 
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trees hung white with blossom on 


either side, and here and there rosy 


children were tumbling in the new 
grass where the little pink daisies 
were dotted. On the one side all was 
bright with youth and springtime, on 
the other gloomed a dark castle tower 
black with age 

falling in 


and memories, its 


stones crumbling heaps 
about its foot and the rooks darting 
in and out of its narrow window-slits. 
We thought of Betty Musgrave’s 
lovely tower in the north, the tower 
for which she longed so passionately 
in the din and turmoil of London 
streets, and wondered if this one in 
East Lothian had served Mary Find- 
later as a figure-head around which to 
weave, in absence, her homesick fan- 
cies. 

Now the road passed close to the 
yellow sands where fishermen were 
spreading their nets and in a moment 


we had reached the cottage at 


‘riers that guard their hearts. 
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Cockenzie, its shining windows gay 
with wall-flowers. Two _ slender, 
charming brunette girls came running 
out to meet us and we were ushered 
into the pretty room where by the 
bright fire sat their mother knitting, 
a sweet tranquil figure in her white 
shawl, her widow’s cap and the bit of 
work in her delicate hands. It was a 
delightful afternoon, for Scotswomen 
are like their brothers, all cordiality 
and frankness and unreserve when 
once they have let you pass the bar- 
Over 
our teacups we sat and chatted and 
wished the sun might have stood still 
to give us time for longer converse, 
for topics of common interest are not 
lacking when four women, all of the 
same craft, are gathered together. 
We learned then of the methods of 
work of these sister novelists and 
found that they are very busy persons 
and like housewives of the olden days 
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devote their mornings to needlework 
and to cookery of the more delicate 
sort, that which it is said needs a 
lady’s touch to make it perfect. With 
these duties and attendance upon 
their mother, who is something of an 
invalid, they rarely write more than 
an hour or two a day, and after tea 
station themselves with their papers 
on either side of the great dining 
table. The fact, as they say them- 
selves, that they are “twined together 
like the strands of a rope” is evident 
enough here, for there are few of us 
who scribble, even on the dullest and 
most prosaic of topics, who could ac- 
complish anything under such condi- 
tions, face to face with another 
scratching pen, another rustle of 
draperies and flutter of leaves. 

From this afternoon and another 
meeting like it, and from talks with 
Scottish friends and admirers of these 
gifted girls have come most of the 
notes gathered for this article, though 
they have been largely and _ pictur- 
esquely added to by frequent letters 
from the authors themselves, each 
one sealed with its thistle, the words 
“Dinna forget!” stamped above it. 

Their father, Eric John Findlater, 
a minister of the Church of Scotland, 
came from Sutherland 
purely Celtic stock, all of his ances- 
tors having been scholarly men, 
preachers but not writers. Their 
mother was one of the Borthwicks, a 
Lowland Scots family, and an aunt oi 
theirs is well remembered in Edin- 
burgh society as “a fascinating crea- 
ture who sang Gaelic songs and wrote 
verses.”” She was called by Professor 
Blackie “the Charlotte Brenté of the 
North” and evidently had consider- 
able literary and poetic faculty, for 


and was of 
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with Mrs. Findlater she collected and 
translated a number of religious 
poems entitled “Hymns from the 
Land of Luther.” Many of these are 
phrased with much grace and feeliny, 
their version of Schmolk’s “My Jesus! 
as Thou wilt,” being the one com- 
monly used in our churches. 

Jane Findlater was born in Edin- 
burgh, Mary at Lochearnhead in 
Perthshire, and they were brought up 
at the manse in the latter place, be- 
ing educated entirely at home and 
leaving Lochearnhead only upon the 
death of their father when they were 
aged respectively twenty and twenty- 
two years. Since then they have lived 
most of the time at Harlaw Hill, 
Prestonpans, and there the greater 
part of their writing has been done. 
From childhood upward both girls 
were filled with the desire for expres- 
sion in some form, but they thought 
appears, that 
until, as 


beginning, it 
métier, 


in the 
painting was their 


they humorously confess, a little hu- 


miliating study convinced them to the 
contrary. 

Then they began to write, at first 
partly for amusement, afterwards 
with more steady purpose, the maw of 
the kitchen fire being crammed with 
most of the earlier efforts. Jane 
seems to have led the way in these 
literary flights, the first story she pub- 
lished being called “An _ Indigent 
Gentlewoman,” and included in a col- 
lection written with a friend, appear- 
ing in Fisher Unwin’s Pseudonyin 
Series under the name of “The Hon. 
Stanbury.” 

Next with great pains and care a 
long novel was written, which failing 
to find a publisher, still reposes in a 
desk drawer,—that tomb of neglected 
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and unappreciated manuscripts. ‘The 
which 
we may thus see was by no means a 
maiden effort, won immediate accept- 
ance and was published in 1896, Mary 
Findlater issuing a volume of poenis, 
“Sonnets and Songs,” about the same 
time. 


Green Graves of Balgowrie,” 


In 1897 the elder author gave us 
her remarkable story, “A Daughter 
of Strife,” the younger her first ro- 
mance, “Over the Hills”; two years 
later two novels again appeared al- 
most at the same time, “Rachel” 
(Jane H. Findlater, 1899), and “Betty 
(Mary W.  Findlater, 
1899), and the latter author has just 
published a third story, “The Narrow 
Way,” so that in number of volumes 
the two sisters now stand equal. 

This comprises their published 
work up to this time, though they 


Musgrave” 


2 


Wik 
A \, i 


My 


PRESTONPANS 


have also written occasional sketches 
and essays on political and literary 
subjects and are planning a volume of 
short stories soon to be issued wnder 
their joint names. 

The lives of these two remarkable 
girls have been comparatively un- 
eventful and the details of them so 
identical that what serves for the one 
would serve equally well for the other. 
Most of their days have been passed 
in quiet and retirement and they have 
travelled little save in the realm of 
the imagination, where it is easy to 
see they have been constant visitors. 
One of them speaks somewhere of 
the delicious imaginative games of 
lonely children; Henrietta Marjory- 
banks charms the long hours of the 
night when Lucie is wakeful with her 
“wonderful imaginings,” and the same 
Henrietta always “keeps the blithest 
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alone 
little 
own 


she is 
breaks into . 
over her 


company when 
and sometimes 
trills of laughter 
fancies.” 

Given the Scottish intensity and 
sternness, an inheritance, partly 
Celtic, of insight and spirituality, a 
tendency handed down from a long 
line of ancestors who have wrestled 
with the world, to look at sin squarely 
and grimly in the face and to do bat- 
tle with it,—given all these things, 
and one cannot wonder that the sister 
authors commonly see the tragic side 
of life and have little to do with the 
conventional, or with the “things of 
parlordom” as they characterize 
theni. Possessed of strong individu- 
ality, they have not rubbed it off by 
overmuch contact with ordinary 
things and people. In a back water 


of the river of present-day existence 
they have yet been close enough to 
the stream to hear the rush of waves 
and close enough to see the boats 
straight 


come floating down,—this, 
with the current, that, broadside on; 
sure-guided here, tossing helpless 
there; one sinking, another shooting 
to its goal sped by the winds of des- 
tiny- 

Are they realists, or romanticists ? 
One can scarcely say; for though the 
books are not realistic in the sense of 
being photographic, they yet have a 
grim, Balzac-like fidelity to nature in 
the drawing of character, and on the 
other hand they bear one on with all 
the rush and power and passionate in- 
tensity of a pure romance. 

Both sisters have the gift not only 
of clearly seeing their own creations 
but of reproducing them in words as 
clear. The books are etchings; the 
authors use the etcher’s needle to 
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“ramble on copper, 

. ° ° on its point 

To catch what in the artist-poet’s mind 

Reality and fancy did create.” 

It is not altogether because they are 
sisters that they remind one of the 
3rontés: there is a certain resem- 
blance also in the power and passion 
of style, in the way the books catch 
and hold and sweep one on and in the 
people they depict, sometimes repul- 
Sive, sometimes majestic, but always 
real to their finger-tips, actual, virile, 
more alive than many of the flesh and 
blood creations we meet in life’s daily 
walk. It is the Celtic fire and energy, 
the Celtic dreaminess and melancholy 
commingled, that weave the spell of 
all these books,—tthose of the Find- 
laters as those of the Brontés. “We 
shall never build a Parthenon,” said 
Renan of his own Celtic-Breton race. 
“Marble is not for us, but we know 
how to grip the heart and soul.” 

Were we to differentiate between 
the two sister novelists, so much alike 
in many ways, we might say perhaps 
that Jane Findlater the 
more smoothly the 
more purely romantic the 
higher spiritual reach, while Mary 
has the greater power of character- 


possesses 
flowing style, 


touch, 


drawing and the greater dramatic in- 
tensity. 

One might state quite confidently 
that a more convincing picture of dip- 
somania in all its sordid details, in all 
its repellent outlines, has never been 
painted than that which the latter 
author gives us in Betty Musgrave’s 
lady-mother. The vulgar, kindly 
lodging-house keeper in the same 
book is also a fine piece of work and 
for real depravity of nature, for ab- 
sence of moral sense, for absolute 
selfishness, cowardice, and blackness 
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of heart under a fair exterior, we may 
commend ourselves to Annie Fraser 
in “Over the Hills.” A simpler, 
clearer scene, telling with fewer 
words of the girl’s complete heart- 
lessness and selfishness could hardly 
be written than that in which Lord 
Glarn in Annie’s absence finds the 
dead bird in its cage, its seed-cups 
empty of food and water and the old 
blind uncle alone, tossing on his sick- 
bed, his medicine out of reach, the 
food by his side soured in the hot air- 
less room. 

To turn to Dinah Jerningham in 
“Over the Hills” after contemplating 
Annie Fraser is to be transported to 
an Alpine lake from the bottom of a 
frog-pond. When she tells her lover 
that she will remember him “Every 
hour of the day; every hour of the mght; 
wherever I am—in my dreams—in my 
grave even, if I am there before you.” 
we feel with a thrill the passion and 
power of the woman and are prepared 
for that most romantic ending when 
she leaves the world behind her for 
the man of her choice. 

Another love-story, stormy and piti- 
ful, is “Rachel,” by Jane Findlater, 
and yet the main purpose of the book 
is not the master passion, but the de- 
lineation of the mind and soul of 
Michael Fletcher, “a Puritan Jove 
with his curling locks and his ma- 
jestic manner,” “a harp that gave 
music because the wind passed 
through it.” Believed to be in some 
sort a portrait of the gifted Edward 
Irving, as the sect of Foreseers is 
said to have been suggested by the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, the love 
episode by Irving’s passion for Jane 
Welch (afterwards Mrs. Carlyle), 
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yet these historic figures, if indeed 
they occurred to the writer at all, 
were merely used by her as fulcrums 
on which to rest her lever. Herself 
enough of a mystic, possessed of suf- 
ficient spiritual insight to appreciate 
the character with which she deait, 
she has given us a striking portraiture 
of a man of mighty gifts, of exalted 
powers, breathed upon as were the 
prophets of old, “speaking as the 
mouthpiece of another,” and yet led 
astray by the wiles of his own popu- 
larity. “It takes a great deal of grace 
to be a failure,” says the old minister 
in “Rachel,” “but it probably takes 
more to be a success—terrible tests 
both of the manhood of men.” 

We may not close even a brief re- 
view of the work of these brilliant 
young Scotswomen without some 
mention of “A Daughter of Strife,” 
also by Jane Findlater. It is a story 
of singular dramatic force, pro- 
nounced by several critics to be the 
best of her work, and from the open- 
ing scene, wherein the lovely heroine, 
weaving rushes in her garret, first 
casts her spell upon us, to the last 
word of the last page, it throbs with 
passion and is dark with the mysteries 
of Fate. In this novel, as in all the 
others, one seems to hear distinct and 
clear— 

‘ the Parce reel 
The threads of man at their humming 
wheel, 


The threads of life, and power, and pain, 
So sweet and mournful falls the strain.” 


Mournful? Yes, 
mournful; tragic. 

““Tt’s a tale of life,’ said the gray- 
headed gentleman, ‘and life is made 
up of such sorrows.’ ” 


and more than 





Polly Stevens’ Calf’s Skin 


By Mary McHenry 


ROM His Majesty's Colony of 
Connecticut to the new settle- 
ment in the much-praised Val- 
ley of Wyoming was a long, 

wearisome journey for a lame calf to 
make. Pretty Polly Stevens regarded 
her pet anxiously as she led it forth 
from the deserted stable and down the 
village street to the public square 
where the little company was gather- 
ing in readiness for the start into the 
wilderness. Many of the young peo- 
ple smiled upon seeing the maiden and 
her calf, but the elder and more sober 
Puritans frowned. It was a foolish 


and wicked indulgence on the part of 
Uriah Stevens to yield to his daugh- 


ter’s importunities and allow her to 
add a crippled animal to the already 
burdened train of the emigrants. 

Polly was happily impervious alike 
to smiles and frowns. She had saved 
Spotty from the butcher’s block. ‘The 
sweet and tender grass of those wide 
meadows whereof Master Dywer 
spoke will be of great benefit to the 
calf, and the sight of her will be a 
solace where all will be strange and 
new,” she asserted to her young sister, 
Cynthia, and Cynthia cordially agreed. 

It was a grave undertaking to leave 
homes and friends and the well or- 
dered safety of Connecticut towns for 
the dangers and hardships of the 
frontier. The band of New England 
men and women to the number of one 
hundred, bearing their household 
goods and driving their stock before 
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them, followed the trail that led down 
through the Minnisink region, on 
across high mountains and through 
dense forests to the distant Susque 
hanna where the hardy and persistent 
Connecticut people had been strug- 
gling for several years to maintain a 
position and establish permanent set- 
tlements. Progress during the jour- 
was __ necessarily The 
weather was pleasant, game was 
plentiful and little danger from the 
Indians was apprehended; neverthie- 
less the expedition was attended by 
daily perils and excitement. It was on 
the third day that Polly Stevens was 
bereaved of her calf. 

A wide and rapid stream, swollen 
bank full by spring freshets, had to be 
forded. The lame calf, unable to 
swim with the other animals, was 
taken up on a rudely constructed raft 
that carried the baggage and the 
women. In midstream there was a 
sudden lurch. The timid, awkward 
calf went sprawling into the water and 
Polly, who held to the halter by which 
she led her pet, was jerked suddenly 
overboard. The current was swift. 
Before her friends recovered from 
their consternation the maiden might 
have been whirled beyond help had not 
a young man leaped out from the 
farther shore and swum with strong 
strokes to the rescue. 

When she had been lifted to the 
bank, Polly gazed about wildly. 
“Spotty! Spotty!’ she ejaculated 


ney slow. 
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Then she turned to the strong swim- 
mer appealingly. “Save her! Oh, 
save her, too!” she cried. 

The young man stared at the maid- 
en for a moment, then wheeled with a 
short laugh and ran swiftly along the 
bank toward the spot where the red 
and white body of the calf had come 
up for the second time in the seething, 
yellow water. The New England men 
shouted warnings against the peril- 
ous attempt, but the young man paid 
no heed. It was a hard struggle. 
When the animal was finally hauled 
ashore the rescuer sank exhausted on 
the bank. And the calf was drowned 
after all. 

With a protecting circle of dames 
and a thick clump of hemlock for a 
dressing room, Polly was helped into 
dry garments and properly chided 
meanwhile. It was bad enough, her 


mother declared, that she should fool- 
ishly fall into the water to the sad det- 
riment of her new quilted petticoat, 
but it was worse that she should be so 
wanting in thought, so unmaidenly 
forward and troublesome as to re- 
quest a stranger to risk his life for a 


worthless animal that was better 
drowned and out of the way. Under 
maternal conduct a depressed and 
shamefaced Polly approached her res- 
cuer. With painful blushes and with 
her gaze upon the hem of her bor- 
rowed petticoat, she murmured her 
thanks for the stranger’s good ser- 
vices and her apologies for her pre- 
sumption in having required such. For 
one infinitesimal fraction of a second 
her eyelids were lifted, and her deep 
gloom was lightened to perceive that 
the dripping young giant quite 
equalled her in a display of embarrass- 
ment. 
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The young man was one of six trav- 
ellers, father and five sons, who had 
joined the Connecticut party that 
morning. John McNeil and his sons 
were bound for the unbroken and al- 
most unknown wilderness of the re- 
gion west of the Susquehanna. The 
elder McNeil was known to many of 
the Connecticut men by reputation as 
a famous hunter, trapper and fur 
trader from along the Hudson. Since 
their route was the same and compan- 
ionship a pleasant novelty, the adven- 
turous Irishmen slackened their pace 
to linger a day and a night in com- 
pany with the New England emi- 
grants. Beside the big camp fire at 
night Polly Stevens found courage to 
glance more than once at the strong 
swimmer who had hair like the breast 
of a crow and eyes like a flash of blue 
flame when the fire begins to burn. 
And always as she looked she was cu- 
riously startled to find those brilliant 
blue eyes turned in her direction. Af- 
ter the strangers passed on their way 
Polly found the loss of her pet calf 
weighing heavily upon her. Not dur- 
ing the remainder of the journey did 
she regain interest in her surround- 
ings. 

At the settlement in the wide, beau- 
tiful valley of the gleaming river all 
was confusion and excitement. The 
settlers flocked out to welcome the 
newcomers, and old friends and ac- 
quaintances crowded about with eager 
greetings and questionings. Amid the 
bustle Polly Stevens did not experi- 
ence surprise at being quietly accosted 
by the stalwart young man who had 
passed them on the way, pausing only 
long enough to save her from drown- 
ing: Now he seemed an old acquaint- 
ance. They greeted each other as 
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such and stood apart exchanging im- 
pressions concerning the fair prospect 
of the settlement. It was a time of 
peace and prosperity in the valley, a 
lull between the struggles with Penn’s 
proprietory government and _ the 
outbreak of the Indian depredations 
that changed the name from Wyo- 
ming the Beautiful to Wyoming the 
Bloody. 

“I am not denying that ’tis a pleas- 
ant place and inviting. But ’tis a fact 
that the best land is already taken up,” 
the young man said. “Farther west 
the country is as lovely to behold and 
the soil is even richer. There a man 
can take what pleaseth him, and there 
will not be the annoyance of overmuch 
government. ‘Therefore do we seek 


the newer regions.” 
“Then you do not remain here?” 
Polly’s sun suddenly went under a 


cloud. 

“Nay,” the young man replied. 
“Dad and the boys have gone on. I 
waited here for your party to arrive 
because I wanted to give you this. It 
is the calf’s skin,” he added as he un- 
rolled a bundle and showed the famil- 
iar red and white coat of the lamented 
Spotty. 

“T went back and skinned her, then 
while I waited here I dressed the 
skin,” he explained. 

Polly gave a little cry of delight. 
“Oh, my poor Spotty! Oh, are you 
going to give it to me?” 

The young man turned the pelt. 
Two sets of initials had been burned 
upon the inner side with flourishes 
and delicate tracery, right cleverly 
done. “‘P. S.’ and ‘D. McN.’; ‘Poily 
Steyens’ and ‘Deemer McNeil’” he 
pointed out. “I put them there to- 
gether because I desire that you 
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should keep a remembrance of me, 
Polly Stevens.” 

There was meaning in his tone, 
Polly said nothing. What could she 
say? She stood blushing and trem- 
bling and clasping the calf’s skin 
tightly. Deemer McNeil took cour- 
age (if he needed it) from her down- 
cast face. “I am coming back,” he 
said. “When next spring comes and 
we have the cabin built, Dad and the 
boys will go to New York after the 
women folks. But I am coming here 
after you, Polly Stevens. Sure as the 
breath stays in my body, that is what 
I am going to do. Will you wait for 
me? Just one year, dear heart, will 
you wait?” 

Polly’s mother was calling sharply, 
but Polly heard only the deep, soft 
voice with the persuasive touch of 
brogue that repeated so coaxingly, 
“Will you, Polly a chara, will you?” 

How she came to do it, Polly never 
quite knew, but suddenly she raised 
her eyes, brave and clear: “Yes, I 
will,” she answered him. 

Who can understand the heart of a 
maiden? After the words had been 
spoken and the man had departed, 
Polly held her breath with fear and 
hid her burning face in her pillow and 
was ready to die of shame for her 
boldness in thus raising her eyes and 
thus answering one who addressed her 
in so strange and compelling a fash- 
ion. But she never really wished to 
recall the promise she gave the stran- 
ger; not even when her hand was 
sought in, marriage by Peleg Apple, 
son of a Hartford magistrate and 
owner of the fertile half-section ad- 
joining her father’s, nor when pros- 
perous John Hollingworth, the first 
storekeeper in the valley, came a-woo- 
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ing, as did also the widower, Guy 
Brion, a man of learning and piety, 
nor yet when the suitor was Ezra Par- 
ker, the well favored young hunter 
who was her second cousin. 

Her mother thought it perverse and 
wrong that where so many God-fear- 
ing, sober, well-to-do young men 
needed wives the maiden should stay 
unwed; but her father said, “Let her 
bide her time. I will not have her har- 
ried.” 

So Polly waited. One evening when 
there was a faint feather of new foli- 
age on the trees, and the warm, moist 
air was sweet with the breath of blos- 
soms and the first whip-poor-will was 
calling, she went to the pasture lot 
with her sister, Cynthia, to milk the 
cows. “It is a year; it is just a year,” 
she said, looking off toward the forest. 

Even as she spoke a young man 


crashed through the brush and leaped 
forth from the woods and stood before 
her. 

Polly Stevens’ parents sternly dis- 


approved of the Irish hunter. Being 
prudent and thrifty they did not desire 
a son-in-law who could offer only his 
strength and agility, his skill with a 
rifle and a sixth share in a rude ciear- 
ing far beyond the edge of civilization. 
They threatened to send _ their 
daughter away. A missionary to the 
Indians, passing through the settle- 
ment, had described a school for girls 
kept by the Moravian Sisters at Beth- 
lehem on the Lehigh. 

At the trysting place on the little 
bridge in the pasture lot Deemer Mc- 
Neil laughed in scorn. “And do they 
think they can send you where I can- 
not go? Indeed, and it would not be 
the first time a McNeil stole his bride 
from a convent.” , 
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Then he squared his broad shoul- 
ders and walked straightway to the 
house and spoke out manfully to 
Uriah Stevens himself: The Rever- 
end Broadhead Johnston, a_ beloved 
and highly esteemed clergyman who 
had but recently arrived in the settle- 
ment from Connecticut, sat unper- 
ceived ina corner. Hearing Deemer's 
appeal, the preacher was moved to 
speak in his favor: “The young man 
seemeth honest and courageous; two 
sterling qualities, Brother Stevens. 
When the hearts of virtuous young 
persons lead toward the true mating, 
tis not to the honor and glory of God 
that the parents should interpose.” 

So, with the reluctant blessing of 
her parents Polly Stevens wedded 
Deeiner McNeil and went off to the 
rude clearing beyond the edge of civi- 
lization. 

There were hardships and priva- 
tions, even dangers to be encountered 
in the new home, but it is Love that 
builds the Palace Beautiful and 
spreads the couch of roses. For six 
months there was unbroken happiness, 
then Polly’s husband with his father 
and his brothers went off to join Gen- 
eral Washington’s army. “You must 
go, Deemer. I would not have you 
stay,” Polly said. 

For a year the Indians had been 
quiet along the West Branch, but no 
one knew when that quiet might be 
hideously broken. It was a strange 
madness that left the women and chil- 
dren of the frontier at the mercy of 
the savages while the men were fight- 
ing the British. Polly closed her own 
house and went to live with her 
mother-in-law along the river where 
three or four houses stood together 
within a rude stockade. 
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The winter passed in safety. With 
the opening of spring a blight of dread 
and terror fell over the unprotected 
settlements. There were rumors of a 
general Indian uprising and news of 
murders and massacres near at hand. 
Many settlers fled down the river, 
hoping to find safety in the fort at 
Sunbury. The McNeils did not flee. 
There was a bedridden grandfather 
who could not be moved. They made 
such preparations for defence as they 
could, the women and the boys and the 
old men, and then they waited. 

Early one morning it came. Doors 
and windows had beeen thrown open 
to admit the bright sunlight, the fresh 
pure air. Suddenly the sunlight was 
darkened by forms of naked, leaping 
savages, the air was filled with shrieks 
of terror and death agony. Before 
the outbreak Polly had been giving the 
She 


old grandfather his breakfast. 
slipped her fingers within the bony, 
yellow hand on the patchwork quilt 
and remained in her seat in the corner 


beside the high bed. Those two, 
silent, frozen with terror, saw it all— 
saw the other inmates of the cabin 
dragged forth and cruelly butchered, 
saw through the open door the inex- 
pressible horrors of the torture stake, 
saw their neighbors’ houses in flames, 
heard the crackling and roaring of 
the fire that was destroying the roof 
over their heads, and the walls about 
them, knew at last that in all the settle- 
ment they were the only ones left to 
suffer. 

Then the paralytic who had not 
spoken for a twelvemonth, turned 
his hollow, glittering eyes. “Now, in 
pity, kill me, daughter,” he said. 

In the deep, hoarse voice that she 
had never before heard there was 
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such command, such entreaty that 
Polly reached with unshaking hand 
for the long barreled pistol her hus- 
band had given her. The muzzle 
was against the gaunt temple when 
part of the burning roof crashed in, 
a heavy beam across the head of the 
bed. Still unscathed, Polly walked 
out from amid the smoke and flame 
and stepped across the body of a 
woman she had loved in the path that 
was slippery with blood. An Indian 
sprang forward with uplifted toma- 
hawk, but Polly looked at him with 
wide, unseeing eyes and laughed 
shrilly. ‘Kill, kill; now in pity, kill,” 
she chanted. Because of that look 
and that laugh, the brave’s arm fell 
to his side. Out of superstitious 
reverence for the demented, the In- 
dians forbore to harm the woman. 
When they returned through the forest 
they led her with them. Polly never 
remembered anything of that march. 
Why or when she picked it up no 
one knows, but when she went into 
the woods with her captors she carried 
with her the red and white calfskin 
that Deemer had dressed for her, and 
throughout her captivity she clung to 
the skin and took care of it. 

Late in the summer a party of 
Tuscaroras Indians came to a tfading 
post on the shores of Lake Erie with 
a prisoner, a white woman, whom they 
offered to exchange for certain stores 
of rum and calico. The traders pur- 
chased the woman’s release. When 
she was brought into their camp one 
of their number sprang to his feet 
with a loud cry. The young hunter 
from Wyoming, Ezra Parker, recog- 
nized in the wretched captive his 
cousin, pretty Polly Stevens. Polly 
looked at him with wide, unseeing 
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eyes. “Kill, kill,” she whimpered. 
And the rough traders, seeing her 
pitiable condition, turned away their 
heads and swore great oaths of venge- 
ance upon the redskins. 

Ezra Parker conducted his cousin 
to Wyoming and her parents received 
her with great tenderness and rejoiced 
and wept and prayed over her. But 
she did not recognize them and could 
give no rational answer to their 
questioning. Throughout the winter 
Polly dwelt in her old home, gentle 
and uncomplaining, but ever with the 
vacant, absent look in her eyes. With 
the approach of spring she showed 
signs of returning memory. Every 
evening at milking time she would 
go down to the little bridge at the 
edge of the pasture and wait there 
until darkness fell, looking off into 
the woods expectantly. One night in 


May,Cynthia in bed beside her afflicted 
sister, was awakened by Polly’s hand 
on her shoulder: “Cynthia, dear heart, 


Deemer is down at the door. Hasten 
to get up and light the candle that I 
may find my gray cloak. I must not 
keep him waiting.” 

It was the first time Polly had 
spoken her husband’s name since her 
return. “Nay, Deemer is not at the 
door, sweet sister. Deemer was slain 
by the Indians,” said Cynthia, for no 
one in Wyoming knew that Deemer 
McNeil was away in the army at the 
time of the massacre. 

“He is down there. He does not 
knock, fearing I may not be here,” 
Polly insisted. The light of the candle 
showed her face white, her eyes bright 
with joy and meaning. Trembling 
with anxiety, Cynthia followed down 
the narrow stairs. A flood of moon- 
light entered as the door was opened. 
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And it was true that a man stood there, 
a man who fell upon his knees with a 
great cry, clasping Polly and hiding 
his face against her with hoarse sobs 
and strange, uncouth sounds that 
Cynthia turned faint with sympathetic 
emotion to hear. 

When Uriah Stevens and his wife 
came forth from their bedroom they 
found Polly in the arms of her hus- 
band, sobbing and weeping tempes- 
tuously while Deemer strove to com- 
fort and quiet her. “Nay, let her cry it * 
out,” said Uriah Stevens. . “These be 
the first tears that have come to her 
relief, and with God’s grace they may 
clear away the cloud that has darkened 
her reason.” 

Then Polly raised her streaming 
face and said, “Father!” and they 
knew the full powers of her mind had 
come back to her. 

Not until later did they permit Polly 
to recall the tragic events that had for 
a time overthrown her reason. But 
as they all sat together in the candle 
light for the rest of the night, Deemer 
McNeil told how after a hard cam- 
paign and much fighting, he had re- 
turned to conduct his family to a place 
of safety ; and how in the place where 
his home had stood he had found only 
heaps of blackened ruins. Believing 
that his wife with all the others had 
met death at the hands of the Indians, 
he made a vow of vengeance. With 
rage and despair in his heart he 
plunged into the wilderness, the only 
desire left him being that of wreaking 
as heavy a punishment upon the red- 
skins as he might, and so doing to 
meet death himself. For every slain 
Indian he made a notch on the stock of 
his gun. There were twenty-seven 
such notches. 
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He told how his wandering led him 
to the Wyoming region where he was 
seized by a longing to see once more 
a spot sacred to the memory of one 
whom he deemed lost. Shunning the 
sight of his fellows and intending 
after that night never again to visit 
a clearing, he sought the trysting 
place in the pasture where he had so 
often met Polly Stevens. Standing 
there in the moonlight he saw 
spread out on the little bridge 
the well known spotted calf’s skin 
that his bride had carried with 
her to their home in the _ wilder- 
ness and had placed on the back 
of the little hickory rocking-chair he 
made for her. The sight of the skin 
in that place gave him wild, new hope. 
Shaking with eagerness, he leaped 
the fence and ran to the house. But 
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there his courage failed. Dreadiny 
an adverse answer he waited long, 
not daring to knock or call. Deemer 
looked down at the wife against his 
breast, safe in his strong arms. “And 
so, Polly, a thaisge, it was your calf’s 
skin that led me to find you, that 
with God’s great mercy,” he added. 

Uriah Stevens arose and opened 
the door. The pink glory of the dawn 
and the fresh gladness of renewed life 
rushed in. “Let us pray,” said the 
old man solemnly. 

And that is the reason there re- 
mains to this day in the attic of a 
Pennsylvania homestead, in the big 
cedar trunk, wrapped in a length of 
linen of Polly Steyens’ own weaving, 
a worn, moth-eaten calf’s skin with 
the initials “P. S.” and “D. McN.” 
showing faintly thereon. 





Storv of Mazzel 


By Helen Zimmern 


HERE is a strange old 

Italian book, long out of 

print, which bears the date, 

Lugano, 1845, and has for 
its title, “Recollections of the Life and 
Peregrinations of the Florentine Filip- 
po Mazzei, with Historical Documents 
on his Political Mission as Agent of 
the United States and of King Stanis- 
laus of Poland.” The book shows 
neither publisher’s nor editor’s name, 
the historical documents referred to in 
the title are most of them wanting, but 
there are printed in an appendix a 
number of most interesting letters. 
Its rambling disjointed pages are 


merely preceded by a letter addressed 
to a “dear, loved, and esteemed 
friend,” who is not named. Indeed 
the whole book seems little else but a 
long discursive letter to this friend. 
The one by way of preface is dated 
Pisa, August 12th, 1810: 


“You have asked, more than once, for the 
history of my life, and I have always point- 
ed out to you that besides its being an ar- 
duous undertaking for one who is nearer 80 
than 70 years old, materials are want- 
ing for the most interesting period, that 
namely between 1770 and the middle of 1772, 
to give you an account of my conduct, first 
in the state of Virginia as a good citizen 
of my adopted country, then as agent for 
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tlhe said state in Europe, afterwards as 
agent for King Stanislaus of Poland, then 
as Chargé d’ Affaires of the King and the 
Republic—because the first were left be- 
hind in Virginia in 1785 (with the inten- 
tion of returning within the year) and the 
second in Warsaw in July, 1792. You nev- 
ertheless persisted, and I will give them to 
you, but I warn you that certain and pre- 
cise memoirs of my life consist of little 
more than the .insolence of infancy, the ir- 
regularities and strangeness of youth, and 
some weaknesses of old age. Meanwhile I 
send your own note, written 1809, in order 
that you may say, every time you find them 
before you, ‘Mea culpa.’ I send also my 
manuscript on the great rivers of Virginia, 
which was the cause of your writing the 
note.” 

It will be seen from the above that 
a lucid style.was not one of our re- 
spectable envoy’s specialties. 

And the subject of the memoirs is 
as enigmatical as his style is tortuous. 
In vain have we searched for a refer- 
ence to him in biographical diction- 
aries and in works referring to the 
times of which he writes; although 
he speaks of himself, and apparently 
with truth, as having been on intimate 
terms with many well known people 
both in Europe and America, such as 
Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, and Sir 
Horace Mann (Horace Walpole’s 
friend). All we can learn about him 
then we must cull from his own pages. 
From these it appears that Filippo 
Mazzei was born on Christmas day, 
1730, at Poggio a Cajano, a little ham- 
let near Florence, familiar to mod- 
ern visitors as the site of a beautiful 
Medici Villa in which lived Bianca 
Capello, the reputed witch-wife of a 
Duke de Medici, and whence Cather- 
ine of the same family departed from 
her own folk for France to marry 
King Henry II. Where he died we do 
not learn, but apparently, either at 
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Lucca or Pisa. He was the last of his 
family, which, when he was born, con- 
sisted of his grandparents, his father 
and mother, an aunt, an elder brother, 
Jacopo, the villain of the family, and 
another, Giuseppe, who became a Ca- 
pucin monk, much to the grief of Fi- 
lippo, who loved him. After the eco- 
nomical Italian custom, prevailing to 
this day, these and other members of 
the Mazzei family all lived together 
in a big house of their own. The 
grandfather, who was the Cappoccio 
(family chief), was the undisputed 
master of them all. He appears to 
have been well off. The aunt “kept 
the keys.” Filippo’s father was a deal- 
er in timber, on his own account. Fi- 
lippo tells us that his grandfather was 
very fond of him, and would have left 
him the whole of his property if the 
boy (then between eight and nine) 
had not himself dissuaded him. He 
loved his father and mother too well 
to allow it, he says. Mazzei’s edu- 
cation seems to 


have been any- 
thing but systematic, as the family 


He was 
school, and 
At last he 


finances steadily declined. 
obliged to change his 
never for the better. 

went to study medicine in Filor- 
ence, where his father, coming 
up to nurse him when ill of a 
fever, caught the disease himself and 
died when the boy was about nine- 
teen. Thus Jacopo (the grandfather 
having died before) became the head 
of the family, and on pretence of debts, 
of which Filippo had never heard, 
mulcted him of more than half of his 
inheritance. Filippo asked for a divi- 
sion of the property, then an unusual 
proceeding, The portion which he re- 
ceived was only four hundred scudi, 
fifty being payable down, and the rest 
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in seven years. The document by 
which he agreed to this arrangement 
he calls his “certificate of poverty.” 
After obtaining his diploma, and af- 
ter leading during his student years, 
despite his poverty, a life of a rather 
Gil Blas character, he went to Leg- 
horn, where he met with a Jewish phy- 
sician named Salinas, who was, he 
says, “much valued among Christians 
as well as Jews.” As this gentleman’s 
assistant, he set out for Smyrna by way 
of Hungary, Austria and Constanti- 
nople. Of this journey he gives an 
amusing and interesting account. The 
two friends seem to have succeeded 
well in their business at Smyrna, and 
it is not told why he threw up the 
work and set out for England. Evi- 
dently he was a restless spirit, born to 
wander. In a note to one of the chap- 


ters of his Smyrna life, he first men- 
tions Virginia, when telling the story 
of an old woman who applied to him 


to be cured of a chronic disease. 
“Jefferson had told me,” he says, “that 
in America uneducated persons be- 
lieved that Europeans knew every- 
thing, even the unknowable.” 

He left Smyrna in December, 1755, 
in a vessel carrying what he calls a 
“patente de Corsaro,” in view of a 
possible war between England and 
France, reaching London March 
2, 1756. Directly after their ar- 
rival, the whole crew was captured 
by the press-gang. Mazzei after 
some stay in London resolved to go 
into business there. He returned 
to Tuscany to make some finan- 
cial arrangements, passing through 
Paris on the way—of which city he 
gives a lively account. While in Tus- 
cany he had many family annoyances, 
especially with regard to his eldest 
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brother. He also went on to Naples, 
where he met with Sir William Ham- 
ilton. On this occasion he makes use 
of an aphorism which may tend to 
explain much of his success in life. 
“T never wished,” he says, “that any 
one should say, ‘Why is Mazzei 
here?’ but rather, ‘Why is Mazzei not 
here?’ ” 

At the time of Mazzei’s second re- 
turn to Italy, the reigning Grand Duke 
of Tuscany was Pier Leopoldo, the 
duchy having passed to the house of 
Lorraine. Pier Leopoldo was brother 
of Joseph II., Emperor of Austria, and 
of Marie Antoinette, and afterwards 
became Emperor himself. Mazzei 
disliked the whole family, calling the 
Queen Marie Antoinette one of the 
five enemies of France, the others ac- 
cording to him being the Duke of Or- 
leans, the English government, the 
King of Prussia, and the Stadtholder 
of Holland. He gives a most amusing 
account of the way in which Maria 
Theresa managed and governed her 
whole family; Emperor, Grand Duke, 
Duke, Queen of Naples, and Queen of 
France, as if they had all still been lit- 
tle children. Is it possible that his 
very plain speaking about Pier Leo- 
poldo may explain why his book was 
published out of Italy and so long af- 
ter the time it refers to? 

When Mazzei returned to London 
he had arranged for receiving regular 
supplies of wines, cheeses, and other 
Italian products for sale in England. 
He opened a large, handsome shop in 
London, in partnership with one 
Martin, trading under the name of 
Martin & Co. This Martin some time 
after died, and Mazzei took his widow 
and daughter to live with him, an act 
which turned out to be the greatest 
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mistake of his life and the source of 
much future annoyance. 

In spite, perhaps in consequence, of 
his business connections, he seems to 
have come in contact with the best 
London society of the day. It was at 
this time that he made acquaintance 
with Sir Horace Mann, whom he was 
to meet again later on in Tuscany, 
when he was himself agent for Vir- 
ginia. He also seems to have been a 


most influential person in the Italian 
colony then resident in England. In 
England too he first knew Franklin. 


“At that time there came to me from 
Florence a letter from the Abbé Fontana, 
director of the Museum, asking, by order 
of the Grand Duke Peter Leopold, for two 
stoves made on Franklin’s pattern. As 
Franklin was in London, agent for the state 
of Pennsylvania, I went to him, who 
deigned to accompany me himself in search 
of the stoves, having told me that it was 
difficult to find them made exactly according 
to his pattern, because artists (as he called 
them) of that class were given to making 
alterations of their own, disdaining to be 
simply copyists. In fact we went about a 
great deal, but did not find one. Finally, 
when we had quite given it up, Franklin 
caught sight of one, by chance, in a small 
shop, where he had no idea of looking, 
which diverged less than the others from 
the proper form. While Franklin was in- 
dicating the alterations he desired in the 
two stoves he wanted, the man showed his 
persuasion that he had done better by in- 
terposing with, ‘But I think—’ I would 
not let him go on, pointed out to him his 
silly presumption, and succeeded in induc- 
ing him to go to Franklin’s house the next 
day with the materials for a small model. 
This little scolding was the cause of Pier 
Leopoldo’s possessing the two first stoves 
made in Europe exactly after Franklin’s 
pattern; and of making the fortune of the 
person scolded, as he himself told me some 
time after.” 

“Beginning in this way,” says Mazzei, “I 
contracted a friendship with Franklin, and 
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through him became acquainted with other 
persons belonging to the Colonies which 
now form the Republic of the United States. 
One of these was Mr. Thomas Adams, a 
Virginian, who, being a great friend of 
Jefferson’s, managed so that Jefferson and 
I knew each other several years before we 
met. There was in London a lady from 
Virginia married to a Mr. Norton, an Eng- 
lish merchant, of the highest class in the 
city, who every year at Christmas gave a 
dinner to all the Virginians. Mr. Adams 
took me there, and this was probably the 
reason, or at least one reason, why I knew 
more Virginians than inhabitants of other 
colonies.” 


These acquaintances opened a new 
branch of business for Mazzei, namely, 
shipmerits of his special wares to 
America. He had the misfortune to 
lose his shop and its contents by fire at 
this time; but it was insured, and he 
set up again in other premises, where 
he lived in the same house with his 
shop. It was then, he goes on to say, 
that— 


“For some time past my new American 
friends, especially Doctor Franklin and Mr. 
Thomas Adams, advised me to go and live 
among them. I doubted lest their govern- 
ment should be a bad copy of the English 
one, and lest the bases of their liberty should 
be even less solid than they were here, but 
Franklin as well as Adams demonstrated to 
me that there was no aristocracy, that the 
people had not their eyes dazzled by the 
splendour of a throne, and that every head 
of a family had a vote at the elections and 
might be elected, that they had their own 
municipal laws, and that of the English laws 
they had only adopted such as were con- 
venient to themselves. But what most con- 
tributed to my determination was my cer- 
tain knowledge of the views of the (Eng- 
lish) government, which was to reduce the 
colonies to rebel, to subdue them, and to 
increase the number of officials in order to 
facilitate the establishment of a despotism, 
which should sustain itself upon its own 
basis, without the need of bribing a par- 
liamentary majority. The great improba- 
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bility that they would attain these ends made 
me hope that the colonies might arrive at 
complete independence.” 

In short, thanks to his novelty-lov- 
ing temperament, his native restless- 
ness, he made up his mind to go out to 
Virginia,—in those days a really ad- 
venturous undertaking. To prepare 
for it, he once more returned to his 
native land, for he desired to take out 
with him a number of Tuscan peas- 
ants, as he wished to introduce the cul- 
tivation of the vine into America. In 
order to be able to do this, he had to 
obtain permission from the Grand 
Duke; and it was on the occasion of 
this audience that sovereign and 
subject indulged in a political talk. 
For the news of the stamp act and the 
tea duty troubles had just reached 
Europe, and people were anxious to 


know whether these events really fore- 
boded a serious storm or were a mere 


passing disturbance. Mazzei told the 
Grand Duke that a breach between 
England and the colonies was inevit- 
able, because they did not understand 
each other, 


“The colonies,” I said to him, “are per- 
suaded that the Cabinet of St. James will 
never take up arms against them, that if 
they wished to do so the Parliament would 
not permit it, that even if Parliament were 
willing the nation would oppose it. The 
Cabinet, on the contrary, believe that the 
colonies will not have the courage to op- 
pose regular troops, and that even in such 
a case a few regiments would be enough to 
bring them back to duty. This mutual mis- 
take will cause them to advance so far 
(each expecting the other to recede) that 
war will become inevitable, and I have the 
courage to predict that your Imperial High- 
ness (being so much younger than myself) 
will have the satisfaction of seeing the rise 
of a direct trade between that part of the 
world and the port of Leghorn, without 
the need of permission from England.” 
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These prophetic words were recalled 
at a later date by the Grand Duke him- 
self. 

Mazzei now proceeded to the coun- 
try districts to choose his laborers, 
submitting the names of those willing 
to go out with him to the Grand Duke, 
who gave him a written permission 
signed by himself, allowing the peas- 
ants to emigrate. Different times were 
those, indeed, when the permit of the 
ruler was required in order to enable 
a subject to leave the country! The 
Grand Duke also told him that if he 
should ultimately wish for more la- 
borers, they would be allowed to fol- 
low him. 

All was now ready for Mazzei’s de- 
parture, a vessel was found and hired, 
when an unexpected obstacle occurred 
in the shape of the defection of his ten 
Tuscan peasants. It seems that a cer- 
tain man of a village near Florence, 
who had been in the Antilles with 
mules, had told the men who had en- 
gaged to go that in America the stars 
fell from the sky and burned up those 
men who were working in the fields. 
By this silly story Mazzei lost his 
Tuscans; but the men from the other 
provinces kept their contracts, so that 
the company was able to embark on 
the second of September, reaching Vir- 
ginia towards the end of November, 
1773. Mazzei’s contadini were rather 
alarmed when they got into the tropics, 
having heard the story of the “falling 
stars.” 


“We arrived,” Mazzei narrates, “before 
Cape Charles and Cape Henry one morn- 
ing before daylight, and a pilot of the 
coast boarded us. From him weheard that 
the Colonial Assembly was then sitting at 
Williamsburgh, but was nearly at an end. I 
knew that Williamsburgh was not far from 


* 
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James River, and the pilot told me that be- 
tween the town and the river there was the 
house of Mr. Eppes where I could rest. We 
were fifty miles out, but had wind and tide 
in our favour, so we arrived quickly. The 
pilot sent his boy with me to Mr. Eppes’s 
house.” 


Mazzei, it seems, was expected by 
this Mr, Eppes, whose wife was Mrs. 
Jefferson’s sister, 


“He ordered two carriages to be got 
ready. One he sent to the ship for my 
travelling companions, Mrs. Martin and her 
daughter, and in the other he drove with 
me to the house of Mr. Richard Adams, to 
whom I had sent a consignment of wine 
from Leghorn, and who lived in Richmond. 
The morning after, his brother Thomas 
joined us, having been told by Mr. Eppes 
of my arrival: he lived about 16 miles off.” 


Mazzei was treated with much dis- 
tinction at Williamsburg. One of 
the first gentlemen to call on him 


was George Washington — “after- 


” 


wards rendered famous,” writes Maz- 
zei, “by having commanded the Amer- 
ican forces during the war with Eng- 
land, of which was born the Republic 
of the United States, of which he was 
the first president.” Several members 
of the assembly remained after its close 
on purpose to meet Mazzei. His first 
care was to arrange for the shipment 
of twelve ship-loads of corn to Leg- 
horn, where there prevailed at that 
time a great scarcity. He also himself 
bought and despatched a ship with a 
similar cargo, and several rare animals 
and birds as presents for the Grand 
Duke; among them was a rattlesnake, 
which lived five years in Europe. 

Soon after this Mazzei went with 
Thomas Adams to the house of Mr. 
Jefferson, then thirty-two years of age. 
He was at once invited to take up his 
quarters in Jefferson’s house, where 
he remained some time, knitting that 


friendship which lasted their lives long. 
Jefferson was able to talk in “Tuscan” 
with the Italians who accompanied 
his friend, though he had never heard 
it spoken before, The European tools 
and utensils which the little band had 
brought with them were soon copied 
and made use of in all the country 
round. A tailor who was among the 
group also found plenty of work, while 
Mazzei’s other workmen, in concert 
with two hired negroes, were busy 
clearing a piece of land that the Ital- 
ian had purchased immediately on his 
arrival. 

The next step for Mazzei was to get 
himself naturalized and legalize his re- 
lations with Mrs. Martin, Thomas 
Adams having told him that this was 
quite needful to make his position pos- 
sible in America. It proved an ill- 
starred union. Lord Dunmore, the 
English Governor of Virginia, seems 
to have incurred Mazzei’s dislike, and 
his interview with his lordship on the 
subject of his naturalization caused 
him to indulge in some political re- 
flections. He avers that the Cabinet 
of St. James was desirous of keeping 
the colonies apart, upon the principle 
of Divide et impera. But they had 
perceived this, and the Virginian As- 
sembly had elected a committee of 
seven gentlemen whose duty it was to 
keep up a correspondence with the 
other colonies, This idea was due to 
the genius of Dubney Carr, Jefferson’s 
cousin, who had recently died. Lord 
Dunmore saw this at first with indif- 
ference, but was sharply recalled to a 
sense of his duty by letters from the 
Government at home and owed the fact 
that he was not recalled to the circum- 
stance that he was a Scotchman and a 
countryman of Lord Bute—at least 
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such is Mazzei’s version. It is worthy 
of note that Mazzei always speaks of 
the English Government as the “Cab- 
inet of St. James,” because he says the 
nation was from the beginning to the 
end of the struggle opposed to the ac- 
tion against the colonies. 

Meanwhile the formation of volun- 
teer companies was actually going on; 
also the convocation of the representa- 
tives of the people, with the title of 
“Convention” instead of Assembly, as 
the right of convoking the assembly 
belonged to the Governor, who im- 
mediately convoked that body in order 
to nullify the Convention. In return 
the people elected the members of the 
Assembly to the Convention. A com- 
mittee of twelve was chosen to com- 
municate with the other twelve colo- 
nies. Mazzei was chosen one of these 
twelve, only five of whom had more 
votes than he had. Jefferson could not 
be elected, being already a member of 
the Convention. He (Mazzei) was 
also chosen one of the commissioners 
of the poor, and afterwards by them 
one of the administrators. He was, 
he says, delighted with these honors 
because they gave so much pleasure to 
the poor people whom he had brought 
with him from Italy. 

With the return of his brigantine 
from Leghorn, six Lucchesi came out 
to join him. The meeting between 
the newcomers and his own people 
was something never to be forgotten, 
he tells us, so overjoyed were they at 
seeing some countrymen. It seems 
that at this time Mazzei was in the 
habit of writing for Jefferson’s news- 
paper a weekly article in Italian, which 
Jefferson translated into English. 
After a while Jefferson begged him to 
write in English, saying that transla- 


tion weakened the Italian expression. 
“Jefferson,” says Mazzei, “was the 
first person to observe that the Italian 
language was capable of being em- 
ployed with energy.” 

One May night about this time, 
Lord Dunmore, after a long service 
of stupid blunders (Mazzei says of 
him: “His head was no better than his 
heart, and he knew no more how to do 
evil than how to do good”’) ,was obliged 
or thought himself obliged to take 
refuge on board an English frigate, 
leaving his family and property in the 
hands of those who had become his 
enemies. The Convention meantime 
had prudently retired from Williams- 
burg to Richmond. When the news of 
the landing of the British troops at 
Albermarle arrived, the “Independent 
Companies” were called out. Mazzei 
had three guns, he tells us; he gave 
one to Bellini, an Italian who had 
joined him by return of ship, one to the 
tailor who took charge of the house, 
and kept one himself, taking besides 
three horses, which proved very use- 
ful. lala 

Most interesting is Mazzei’s account 
of the march of this company, of which 
Charles Lewis was captain, and in 
which Jefferson and Mazzei were sim- 
ple soldiers. At first they had no guns 
except fowling pieces, but they 
learned to make them, as_ well as 
their own powder. They were soon 
obliged to form another company, with 
Patrick Henry for its Captain. 

“Every imaginable means was 
tried to keep peace with Great Brit- 
ain; but finding this impossible, the 
Convention declared independence, 
followed by the Congress which gave 
to the colonies the name of the United 
States of America.” Mazzei was soli- 
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cited to stand for Congress, but de- 
clined, “because,” he says, “I could 
not, as a speaker, do myself justice in 
English.” Very amusing is his ac- 
count of the catechism to which he was 
subjected on this occasion, principally 
on account of his religion, some peo- 
ple fearing that he intended to intro- 
duce papistry into the country. 

Jefferson had confided to him, be- 
fore this, that Patrick Henry (then 
Governor of Virginia), George Mason, 
John Page, and some others, with him- 
self, had thought that it would be 
proper that the State should send an 
agent to Europe “for economic af- 
fairs,” and that the other gentlemen 
had asked whether Mazzei would ac- 
cept the agency. To this he replied, 
that he accepted it willingly. The As- 
sembly had already been given power 
to pledge the State for a million 
pounds, to be spent as should be con- 
sidered necessary for the public good. 
Mazzei relates: 


“When I returned to Williamsburgh, all 
was ready, both the commission, as well as 
the instructions, to which I caused to be 
added an order to mention the subject to 
Franklin (the mission being of course se- 
cret) and to obtain information and advice 
from him, as the Congress had determined 
to send him as envoy to France. The ses- 
sion was over, and Jefferson was gone to 
his country estate, so I did not meet him. 
I went to the Governor, who had everything 
prepared for me. I was asked whether 1,000 
pounds sterling would be sufficient for my 
expenses. I replied that I should require 
that amount for the first year, but that if 
my mission was prolonged beyond that time, 
600 pounds would be enough, as we should 
be more respected if we preserved a decent 
republican economy, even though it were not 
imitated.” 


When all was ready, there occurred 
the untoward accident that the vessel 
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in which Mazzei was to have embarked 
was burnt by the British, He had 
some trouble in finding another; and 
hardly had this left port, when it was 
captured by an English corsair and 
taken to New York. 

Fortunately Mazzei had made a 
copy in cipher of his instructions, and 
was able unseen to drop the originals 
into the sea. When his papers were 
examined, a letter from George Ma- 
son to his son in England was 
lost. Mazzei avers however that he 
remembered it word for word, the 
writer having read it to him. It ran 
thus: “God bless you, my dear child, 
and grant that we may meet again in 
your native country as freemen; 
otherwise that we may never see each 
other more, is the prayer of your af- 
fectionate father, George Mason.” 
Mazzei complains bitterly of the con- 
duct of Sir George Collier, commander 
of the British fleet. 

After a period of detention in New 
York, Mazzei was able to leave Amer- 
ica at last and reached Cork, in Ire- 
land, with four pounds in his pockets. 
He speaks enthusiastically of the 
kindness he received from General 
Patterson, to whom he owed his per- 
mission to leave America. He left 
Ireland at night, to avoid the fate of 
Mr. Lawrence, who was arrested and 
taken to the tower of London, sailing 
for Nantes in a Portuguese vessel. 
This landed him however at Rochelle, 
by reason of a mistake of the sailing 
master, so, with his wife, step-daugh- 
ter, and his servant, he had to proceed 
to Nantes by land. In Nantes he was 
extricated from his money troubles by 
a kindly Irishman, and from thence 
he wrote to the Governor of Virginia, 
giving an account of his adventures 
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and describing his critical predica- 
ment, owing to not having found at 
Nantes as he had expected a duplicate 
copy of his commission and instruc- 
tions, which they had promised to send. 

In Paris Mazzei’s first care was to 
seek out a translator who could put 
into French his writings with regard 
to American affairs. It came out 
that Franklin, who had met with no 
obstacles on his journey, had arrived in 
France before Mazzei. He was living 
at Auteuil, where he received the Vir- 
ginian envoy on the footing of an old 
friend. 


“T explained my position to Franklin, tell- 
ing him of the commission I had received 
from Virginia and the reasons why I had not 
arrived before. He disapproved of the con- 
duct of the State of Virginia, saying that 
foreign affairs should be left to the care of 
the Congress; and he lent me also a work 
of his, translated into French by the cele- 
brated Abbé Morellet, in which he demon- 
strated that the United States were much 
safer than England. But among the rea- 
sons cited by him (after mentioning the 
waste of public funds in England) is this, 
that in America all public functionaries were 
paid. At one time this certainly had not 
been the case, but if it had continued would 
have produced in time the worst conse- 
quences, among which would have been that 
of keeping out of public life all those whose 
means were small, however superior they 
might be. As the greater number of the 
men of merit in any nation are not (as you 
well know) the richest, this method if pro- 
longed would have opened a way to the gov- 
ernment of a few proud and powerful per- 
sons, which is the worst of all possible 
governments. But the good old doctor 
would not concede the point nor correct his 
mistake, which is the only weakness of his 
otherwise just and solid argument. As to 
what he said of the State of Virginia rela- 
tive to the commission given to me, I re- 
minded him that the powers granted by the 
States to the general government consisted 
only of making war and peace with other 
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nations, exacting military contingents for 
the States, and deciding such questions as 
arose between one State and another (in 
which case the deputies from those States 
could not vote): and I added if anything 
could be dangerous to the Union it would 
be the error of putting themselves (the 
States) under the direction of the general 
government for their private affairs. But 
he would not agree with me, and we talked 
of other things.” 


One of Mazzei’s own articles then in 
course of translation into French dealt 
with this very subject. 

So here we find already thus early 
Federal versus Democrat in full 
force. Mazzei lingered in Paris much 
longer than he had intended, waiting 
for the duplicate copy of his instruc- 
tions. He met many distinguished 
persons there, including D’Alembert 
Marmontel and Horace Walpole. But 
his letters not coming he resolved at 
last to proceed to Italy without them. 
He arrived in Florence on a Thursday 
evening (apparently in 1782). 

“TI went immediately to my friend Luider 
Priore of San Simone; and sent to the post 
next morning for my letters. I had caused 
letters to be written to me at Florence from 
Paris, Lyons, and Geneva. They had been 
seized as I expected and wished, as they 
tended to give erroneous impressions to the 
English cabinet. I went the same morning 
to Savanti, another old friend, and told him 
everything begging him to ask the Grand 
Duke, in whose household he held an im- 
portant position, when I could have an audi- 
ence, and to tell his Imperial Highness that 
the real object of my coming was known 
only to their two selves. Savanti told me 
it would be better to let his Highness sup- 
pose that he only was inthesecret. Hehad 
always, it seems, boasted of being better 
acquainted with American affairs than any- 
one else, without ever hinting at the source 
of his information. The Grand Duke told 
Savanti that he was aware of my arrival 
and that I might come on the following 
morning—before 10 o’clock. Hardly had I 
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entered the room when he exclaimed: ‘Cer- 
tainly you have predicted everything which 
has happened.’ I drew from this a good 
augury for the success of my mission. Be- 
fore speaking of anything else I mentioned 
my letters. He expressed great displeasure 
at their having been stopped and ordered 
that in future they should be given to no- 
body but myself. I assured him that I was 
quite certain that those I missed had been 
taken on account of Sir Horace Mann, the 
English envoy to his government.” 


Now Sir Horace Mann and Mazzei 
had been good friends, having known 
each other in London years before. 
Mazzei explained this to the Grand 
Duke who authorized him to choose 
his own line of conduct regarding 
Mann. Mazzei knowing that the 
English envoy breakfasted every Sun- 
day in his garden and that many people 
visited him in order to hear the latest 
English news, went to him then, not 
wishing to meet him for the first time 
when quite alone. He writes: 


“When I arrived, they were reading the 
English Gazette aloud, but stopped on see- 
ing me; and I almost immediately took my 
leave on the ground that there were a great 
number of people whom I had to see that 
morning. As I was passing through the 
garden to go away, Sir Horace Mann en- 
tered the storeroom which was parallel with 
the path by which I was obliged to pass. I 
had not seen him, but turning towards the 
gate to go into the street I saw him coming 
towards me, and understood that he had 
taken this way of meeting me alone. I went 
to meet him, he seized my hand but could 
not speak. ‘Signor Cavaliere,’ I said, ‘I can 
read in your heart what you wish to say to 
me.’ I was as deeply agitated as he. ‘You 
can imagine,’ said he in a broken voice, 
‘after so long an absence, to meet so dear a 
friend, but,’ still holding my hand, ‘I de- 
pend—I am not my own master.’ I kissed 
his hand, holding it in both of my own, and 
left him. After this I never saw him again.” 


The Grand Duke was very anxious 


to hear how the meeting had passed 
off, and appeared much pleased with 
Mazzei’s account of the touching story. 
It was now arranged that the agent 
from Virginia should communicate 
with the Grand Duke in writing, not 
to draw attention by too frequent audi- 
ences. He wrote, he thinks, eleven 
letters, and also sent copies of his 
papers already written, namely, “The 
Justice of the American Cause” ; “The 
Importance of Obtaining Trade with 
the State of Virginia”; and his favor- 
ite “Reasons why the Americans 
Should not be Called Rebels.” The 
first three papers he fears had been 
either lost or destroyed. Another 
called the “History of the Beginning, 
Progress, and End of Paper-money in 
America,” written in 1782, is printed 
in the appendix to his memoirs. Maz- 
zei’s letters to the Grand Duke were, 
a description of his travels and adven- 
tures (date August, 1781) ; a letter in 
which he gives a translation from 
Franklin, which seems to be lost; in a 
third he dwells upon the advantages 
which would accrue to Tuscany from 
trade with Virginia; a fourth (18th 
April, 1782), referring to the paper 
entitled “Reflexions Tending to Prog- 
nosticate the Event of the Present 
War” (in America), reminding his 
Highness that all Mazzei’s prophecies 
had come to pass. 


“In the fifth letter” (writes Mazzei, dat- 
ed the 27th of the same month) “I make him 
(the G. D.) aware that I am informed of 
what goes on in England, as well in the 
Cabinet as in the Parliament, in order that 
they may be warned:—and when you have 
read the sixth, of which no mention was 


. made by that prince, the day after, to the 


writer, whom he kept waiting for an hour 
and three-quarters to show him that hehad 
no time to lose, being obliged to do every- 
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thing himself, you can form an idea of his 
mind as well as his heart.” 


The letter in question gave an ac- 
count of how Mazzei’s instructions 
had arrived from Paris without any 
remittances, and of the urgent neces- 
sity there thence arose for the return of 
the Agent for Virginia to America, 
stating that he was at liberty to 
pledge the credit of the State, and ask- 
ing for an advance in funds from His 
Imperial Highness. It was certainly 
rather unkind to “make no mention” 
of such a letter as this. The seventh 
was written, apparently by request, on 
street-begging in Florence, which Pier 
Leopoldo was anxious to put down. 
He had therefore ordered papers to be 
prepared giving the regulations in 
force in Great Britain, Holland and 
the Hanse towns. Mazzei prepared a 
paper giving an account of his experi- 
ences as an administrator of the poor 
laws in Virginia. 

Mazzei appears, notwithstanding his 
apparent favor with the Grand Duke, 
to have been unable to convince him 
of the ultimate success of the Amer- 
icans in their struggle for independ- 
ence, and the consequent advantages 
which would accrue to Tuscany from 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
between Congress and the Tuscan 
government. In the eighth letter Maz- 
zei tries to prove that he knew more of 
English affairs than Mann did him- 
self, as he saw only the Ministerial 
Journals, while Mazzei read both sides. 
There were two newspapers published 
at this time in Florence, the “Gazetta 
Universale” (Universal Gazette) and 
the “Notizie del Mondo” (News of the 
World). The editor of the first took 
his English news from Sir Horace 
Mann, and Mazzei regularly contra- 
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dicted them in the second. Once he 
wrote his refutation in anticipation of 
the English news, and was afterwards 
obliged, in order to procure the libera- 
tion of two young men accused of 
stealing the English article, to reveal 
his proceeding to the Grand Duke, 
who assumed the credit of having 
found it out himself. The eighth 
letter begs that the Grand Duke will at 
least give an answer to the Agent for 
Virginia that he may carry back to 
his State. He writes: 


“You will be surprised at my patience 
when you read the eighth and ninth let- 
ters” (they are all masterpieces of courtly 
flattery) ‘‘and willwonder how I could have 
spent so much time in trying to instruct a 
prince whose conduct towards me in polit- 
ical affairs will appear to you quite incom- 
prehensible. But you will be able to see 
that I did my best to satisfy the wishes of 
my adopted, and to further the interests of 
my native country. One day I was speaking 
to him of the disposition and character of 
my new compatriots, to shew him that the 
‘Cabinet of St. James’ would never attain 
their end. He answered, ‘I am sure that 
they can do a great deal by themselves, but 
if they trust the French—?’ Although the 
Queen of France was his sister, he could 
not disguise his envious antipathy to the 
Bourbons, and showed it in various ways. 
For instance he was delighted with Rod- 
ney’s victory over the Comte de Grasse, 
saying, ‘Il l’a le Grasse.’ Another time he 
said that American independence has never 
been recognized by any power but France, 
and on my reminding him that the Republic 
of Holland also recognized it, he added: 
‘Holland hangs by a thread, and before 
long, even the name of the Dutch Republic 
will have ceased to exist.’” 


Mazzei managed to convey the ac- 
count of this speech to the Comte de 
Vergennes in France, fearing, he says, 
that there might be some secret league 
formed against Holland. Soon after 
this audience, Mazzei left Florence by 
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way of the Tyrol, for Holland. From 
Amsterdam he wrote a tenth letter to 
Pier Leopoldo, telling him that prelim- 
inaries of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States were under dis- 
cussion, and pointing out that there 
was still time for him to arrange a 
commercial treaty with the newborn 
nation before any other power had 
done so. ‘When you read my letter,” 
he tells his friend, “you will wonder 
that it produced no greater effect.” It 
is evident that the Grand Duke was 
devoted to England and English ideas, 
for the Austrian feeling towards Great 
sritain as her “natural ally” was 
strong in him. Mr. Adams had care- 
fully prepared the way for Mazzei in 
Holland, so that he was well received 
there, and from a business point of 
view successful. His evident power 
of gaining friends stood him in good 
stead, so that he was able to obtain 
both money and influential assistance. 
Mazzei’s eleventh and last letter to 
the Grand Duke was written from 
Paris in 1783. It is very interesting. 
but arouses wonder that Mazzei found 
time to write, or Pier Leopoldo to read, 
such lengthy documents. The Amer- 
ican commissioners for the treaty of 
peace were Franklin, John Adams, and 
the Mr. Lawrence who had been a 
prisoner in the Tower. 


“After many conversations with these 
gentlemen I had become cognizant of Euro- 
pean as well as of American affairs, and I 
pointed out in my eleventh letter to the 
Grand Duke that I was quite aware of the 
machinations of my enemies in Florence; 
not with the hope that it would produce any 
effect, but that I might not have to reproach 
myself with leaving anything undone; and 
also to relieve my feelings a little regarding 
the foolish and puerile attitude maintained 
towards me by that sovereign, whose char- 


acter (too favourably painted by many 
meritorious persons in Tuscany) was per- 
fectly and universally known in Germany, 
as soon as he became head of the House of 
Austria.” 


Here Mazzei mentions how he had 
heard, in Vienna, where he had gone 
when in the service of Stanislaus, King 
of Poland, such things, as if he lives 
and they meet again he will tell his 
friend ; they being too serious to com- 
mit to paper. In Paris, Franklin pre- 
sented him at court, an honor he had 
much desired. Indeed he was so 
“sought after” at this time that he en- 
vied the power attributed by legend to 
St. Anthony of Padua, of being in 
two places at once. In November, 
1783, he once more reached Virginia. 
Here he learned that Jefferson was 
gone to Boston to embark for France 
where he was to succeed Franklin. 
Mazzei wrote immediately to Condor- 
cet, to Rochefoucauld, and others of 
his French friends “that though they 
had lost in Franklin one of the lumina~- 
ries of the century, they would find 
themselves recompensed in his suc- 
cessor.” 

Mazzei’s first step on returning to 
his adopted land was to render his ac- 
count to the Governor and to receive 
the honorarium owing to him. But 
neither the Governor nor the Council- 
lors knew anything about it, the public 
papers relating to that period having 
been burned. A meeting of the Coun- 
cil was called, with the result that 
Mazzei was requested to find witnesses 
among those who had formed the gov- 
ernment at the time of his taking the 
office of envoy. In Mr. Jefferson’s 
house were found Mazzei’s letter and 
copies of Jefferson’s answers (of 
which Mazzei had received only one), 
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the authentic copies of Mazzei’s com- 
mission, and his instructions 


“but nothing relating to the honorarium. 
It was therefore necessary that I should 
make a great round in search of witnesses. 
Patrick Henry, who had been first Gov- 
ernor of Virginia after the independence, 
had moved about 250 miles away. The 
nearest witnesses were James Madison, 
then, that is, when I received the agency, 
the youngest of the councillors of State, 
and now President of the United States.” 


To him, as he lived only about 
thirty miles from Mazzei’s place, he 
first went, and remained with him 
four days, “discussing,” he says, “an 
affair the 


honor.” This was a project then under 


which concerned national 
discussion for repudiating the debts 


of Americans to British merchants, 
as a measure of retaliation for the de- 
struction wrought by British troops 
Patrick Henry had ex- 
pressed his opinion in the strongest 
terms in favor of repudiation. The 


Madisons, father and son, were con- 


in America. 


vinced that Mazzei was the only per- 
son who could dissuade him. 

“Patrick Henry was a perfect gentleman, 
good, universally loved and esteemed, and 
the most seducing orator,” says Mazzei, 
“that I have ever known. I had determined 
to go to him last of all; but went there 
straight from the Madisons, James Madison 
accompanying me part of the way always 
discussing the same subject.” 


Mazzei did, he says, succeed in per- 
suading Patrick Henry, having had an 
during an walk 
which he took the day after his arrival, 
of persuading his steward first. Mad- 
ison had made a copy of Mazzei’s 
narrative, which he took with him and 
showed to Patrick Henry, consequent- 
ly upon which he gave him a letter to 
the actual Governor, After stating 


opportunity early 
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that as his period of office expired im- 
mediately after Mazzei’s departure in 
1779, he himself could not personally 
give any account of his services, he 
copied the following sentence from a 
letter of John Adams to him which 
that gentleman had given to Mazzei in 
Paris June 23d, 1783, when he left 
Europe to return to America. These 
words are given by Mazzei in English: 
“Mr. Mazzei has uniformly discovered 
in Europe an attachment and zeal for 
the American honour and _ interest 
which would have become any native 
of our country. I wish upon his re- 
turn he may find an agreeable recep- 
tion.” “I have often told you,” con- 
tinues Mazzei, “that in that country 
diversity of opinion does not diminish 
friendship or esteem, I had been in- 
formed of the character, the talents, 
and the patriotism of Mr. John Adams, 
and he had conceived a favourable 
opinion of me from what he had heard 
of me in Congress from the Virginian 
deputies.” In a controversy growing 
out of a question of the real nature of 
the United States Constitution, not 
then reduced to writing, Adams and 
Mazzei had taken different sides, not- 
withstanding which he not only wrote 
the lines quoted above to Patrick 
Henry, but also letters regarding Maz- 
zei still more favorably expressed to 
his friends and relations in Boston. 

In the end Mazzei obtained his mon- 


ey, amounting to six hundred louis 


a year for eight years of service, with a 
declaration signed by the Secretary, 
Mr. Blair, “that in all that time I had 
conducted myself with zeal, activity, 
and assiduity, and that the unfortunate 
issue of the affair was in no way im- 
putable to me, but to certain concur- 
rent circumstances, and that my con- 
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duct merited the approbation of Con- 
It was ordered that a copy 
should be given to me.’’ A short time 
after this it was considered advisable 
that some clever person should go to 
Europe to make it clear to Euro- 
business how safe 
they would be in dealings with 
the United States, which the strange 
state of 


egress. 


pean men of 


owing to 
the paper diffi- 
cult to do in writing. was 
longing to get back to Europe and to 
his friend Jefferson, and he eagerly 


their finances, 
made it 


Mazzei 


money, 


clutched at the idea of carrying out this 
mission. Early in 1783 he started on 
his second European trip, and reached 
France without adventures. At Paris 
he found Jefferson, “dear and charm- 
ing as of old.” He also saw Mar- 
the composer, and 
many more old and new friends. Talk- 
ing with Marmontel and Jefferson of 


the ways of the envoys of different 


montel, Piccini 


powers, Jefferson said that he could 
not see why they made so much mys- 
tery about things of no importance, to 
which Marmontel replied: “It is true 
that they always keep the padlock on 
their mouths, but if you took off the 
padlock you would find that the trunk 
About this time Maz- 
zei began to write his Historico-Polit- 
ical researches, originally begun in an- 
swer to the strictures of the Abbé 
Mably, on the American Constitution. 
Jefferson was also writing, “at the re- 
quest of many his Notes 
on Virginia.” American 
credit having righted itself there was 
no longer any need for Mazzei’s ex- 
planations to the European powers, 
and he could therefore listen to over- 
tures made to him to enter the service 
of King Stanislaus of Poland. In this 


was empty.” 


friends, 
Meanwhile 
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capacity he made himself very useful 
and accumulated a modest competency, 
which led to his contracting a second 
and happier marriage. 
that it was in accordance with his ad- 
vice that King Stanislaus abdicated at 
the right moment. At the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, he 
once again for a short time Chargé 
d’ Affaires for the United States, acting 
as agent for America. Years after this, 


Mazzei avers 


was 


when Jefferson was President, Mazzei 
received a letter from the Superintend- 
ent of Public Works at Washington 
asking him to send out two Italian 
sculptors, for the service of the States, 
who should conduct the decoration of 
the Capitol at Washington, and beg- 
ging him also to sound Canova as to 
whether he would be willing to make 
for the Government a sitting statue of 
Liberty seven feet high. Canova, who 
was at the time working on his statue 
of Napoleon I., could not undertake 
the commission. Mazzei then turned 
to Thorwaldsen, but his prices proved 


to be too high. It is certainly a pity 


from an art point of view that Amer- 
ica did not get this statue. 
afterward found two young sculptors 
in S. Frediano, a suburb of Florence, 


Mazzei 


willing to go out to America, one 
named Andrei, twenty-six, and the 
other Franzoni, twenty-eight years old. 

And herewith Mazzei’s 
come to a close as abrupt as their op- 
ening was sudden. In what-he calls a 
supplement he adds, “Last night, re- 
flecting on what I had written respect- 
ing adding or taking away, I have 
changed my mind, I am of opinion 
that you may add the date of my death, 
and a copy of my will. September 
24th, 1813.” 

These are the last words of the book. 


memoirs 











The First Organ in America 


By Arthur W. Brayley 


N an unpretentious little chapel 
in Portsmouth, N. H., stands an 
instrumeit whose voice was the 
first organ tone to be heard in 
the New World. Could it describe 
the of which it 
spectator, often not a silent one, how 
full of interest its narrative! It could 
tell of the requiem for Queen Anne 


scenes has been a 


and of the important happenings in 
the reign of five kings upon the Brit- 
ish throne before the crowning of 
It could tell of the 
stirring events of the Revolution, and 
of how, at the age of eighty-four, it 


Queen Victoria. 


sounded the dirge of Washington. 
Sacred, however, to the holy purpose 
for which it was erected, it has been an 
onlooker instead of a participator in 
the secular events of its time. 

Its advent was the cause of a bitter 
controversy that lasted for years and 
brought upon the cultured donor the 
severest The prejudice 
against organs—called by the Scotch 
“a kist of whistles” and by the Puri- 
tans the “devil’s bagpipes’—was an 
inheritance of the days of Puritanism 
when the hatred of all forms of the, 
Established Church of England was 
carried to such a degree that the 
Government was petitioned to “put 
down all cathedral churches wherein 
the service to God was most griev- 
ously abused by the piping of organs, 
ringing of bells, singing and trowling 
of chants from one side of the choir 
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censure. 


to the other, with the squeaking of 
chanting choir boys, and such like 
abomination which were an offence io 
the Lord.” 

Cotton Mather, in his ‘*Magnalia,” 
has a question “whether such music 
may be lawfully introduced in the 
worship of God in the churches of the 
New Testament.” He says also, that 
“there is not one word of institution 
in the New Testament for instrumen- 
tal music in the worship of God and 
because God rejects all He does not 
command, therefore, says in effect: 
‘I will not hear the melody of thy 
organ.’ But, on the other side, the 
rule doth abundantly intimate that no 
voice is now to be heard in the church 
but what is significant and edifying 
by signification, which the voice of in- 
He asks, “If we 
admit instrumental music in the wor- 
ship of God how can we resist the im- 
position of all the instruments used 
the ancient Jews? Yea, 
dancing as well as playing and sev- 
eral other Judaic actions.” 

The subject was discussed in va- 
theses at Harvard College 
Commencement: 

“Do organs 
spirit in divine worship?” 
1730. 

“Does music promote salvation?” 
Affirmative, 1762. 

“Does the recent reformation in 
vocal music contribute greatly toward 


struments is not.” 


among 


rious 


excite a devotional 
Negative, 
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the perfection of divine 


Affirmative, 1767. 
It was disputed even in England 


promoting 
worship?” 


whether organs were to be considered 
superstitious and popish. They had 
been destroyed or silenced in the time 
of the Commonwealth and it was not 
without much misgiving on the part 
of timid Protestants that, after the 
Restoration, one London church after 
another admitted the suspected in- 
It was noted as one of the 
Queen 
that churches without 


strument. 


high church reactions in 
time 


organs had thinner congregations. 


Anne’s 


This organ was imported probably 
in 1708 or 1709, by Hon. Thomas 
Brattle, a noted citizen of Boston, 
where he was born June 20, 1658, and 
where he served from 1693 to 1713, 
the year of his death, as treasurer of 
He held a promi- 


nent place in the town’s affairs and 


Harvard College. 


was distinguished for his activity and 
ability as well as for the zeal and 
readiness with which he devoted his 


time, wealth and intellectual powers 


to objects of private benevolence and 
public usefulness. Mr. Brattle was 
one of the founders of the Brattle 
Street Church, first known popularly 
as the “Manifesto church,” his name 
leading the list of communicants, and 
he gave to the corporation the land in 
Brattle Square on which the church 
edifice He 
friend of the church, but the liberality 
of his religious views and his opposi- 


stood. was a zealous 


tion to the popular witchcraft delu- 
sion brought upon him great hostility 
in both his private and public life. 
He also was a musician of no mean 
ability, and having none of the preju- 
dices of the day against musical in- 
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struments and their use in public 
worship, he imported from England 
the instrument described in this ar- 
ticle. The first reference to it is in 
the Rev. Joseph Green’s diary: “1711 
(Boston). I Mr. 


Brattles, organs 


May 29 was at 


Thomas heard y° 
and saw strange things in a micro- 
scope.” 

Mr. Brattle died in 1713 and his 
will, probated May 23 of that year, 
among other bequests contains this 
item: “I give, dedicate and devote 
my organ to the praise and glory of 
God in the said Brattle Street church, 
if they shall accept therof, and within 
a year after my decease procure a 
sober person that can play skilfully 
thereon with a loud noise; otherwise 
to the church of England (King’s 
Chapel) in this town, on the same 
terms and conditions, and on their 
non-acceptance or discontinuance to 
use it as above, unto the ( Harvard ) col- 
lege and in their non-acceptance to 
my nephew, William Brattle.” 

The following action upon the mat- 
ter was taken by the Brattle Street 
Church: 

“July 24, 1713, the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liam Brattle, pastor of the church in 
Cambridge signified by a letter the 
legacy of his brother, Thomas Brat- 
tle, Esq., late deceased, of a pair of 
organs, which he dedicated and de- 
voted to the praise and glory of God 
with us, if we should accept thereof, 
and within a year after his decease 
procure a sober person skilful to play 
The church, with all pos- 
sible respect to the memory of our 


thereon. 


deceased friend and benefactor voted, 
that they did not think it proper to 
use the same in the public worship of 
God.” 
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The matter now rested with the of- 
ficers of King’s Chapel, and they ac- 
cepted the gift. The entry in their 
books recording the event is as fol- 
lows: “At a meeting of the Gentlemen 
of the church this 3d day of August 
1713, Referring to the organs given 
by Thomas Brattle, Esq., De’as’d, 
Voted, that the organs be accepted 
by the church.” And at another 
meeting held February, 1714, it was 
voted, “That the church wardens 
write to Col. Redknap and desire him 
to go to Mr. Edwards Enstone who 
lives next door to Mr. Masters on 
Tower Hill, and discourse him on his 
inclination and ability to come over 
and be the organist here at 30 pounds 
per annum, this money, which with 
other advantages as to dancing, mu- 
sic, etc., will, we doubt not, be suffi- 
cient encouragement.” On March 2 
of the same year it was “Voted that 
the organ be forthwith put up.” 

We know that the organ lay un- 
packed in the tower of the chapel 
from the time it was received until 
the above vote, a period of seven 
months, and that between March and 
December, 1714, pending the arrival 
of Mr. Enstone, it was played by a 
Mr. Price. 

The following contract was made 
by Col.. Redknap with Mr. Enstone in 
London, and is interesting from the 
fact that it is the first agreement of 
the kind in the country: 


“Articles of agreement made, had, and 
concluded upon the 29th day of June 
Anno Domini, 1714, and in the thirteenth 
year of the Reign of our Soverign Lady 
Ann, By the Grace of God Ruler of 
Great Brittain, France and _ Ireland, 
Queen defender of the Faith etc, 
Between Edward Instone of the city of 
London, Gent, of the one part, and Collo 
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John Redknap of Boston, in North 
America, Gent, (for and on behalf of the 
churchwardens and vestrymen now and 
for the Queens Chappel in Boston afore- 
said) of the other part, in manner and 
form whereas, the said 
Collo John Redknap was authorized by 
the churchwardens and vestrymen of the 
Queens Chappel in Boston aforesaid, to 
procure, contract and agree for them and 
in their names with a person well quali- 
fyed and would undertake to be organist in 
the said chappel; and if said Edward 
Instone being a person fitly qualefied for 
the said Imployment and willing to un- 
dertake the same. It is therefore mutt- 
ally covenanted, concluded and agreed 
upon by and between said parties and the 
said Edward Instone doth agree to y* 
same, That the said Edward shall and 
will by or before the 25th day of October 
next issueing, wind and weather permit- 
ting, be in Boston in North America 
aforesaid and being there shall and will 
at all proper and usual times of Devine 
service officiate as organist in the said 
chappel for and during the space of three 
years certain, to be computed from the 
day that the said Edward Instone shall 
arrive at Boston aforesaid, and after- 
wards for such term or time as the 
churchwardens and vestrymen of the said 
chappel now and for y® time being and 
the said Edward Instone shall think fit 
and agree upon. In consideration of 
which voyage so to be performed by the 
said Edward Instone, he, the said Collo 
Jno Redknap, hath this day paid unto ye 
said Edward Instone the sum of £10 of 
lawful money of Great Brittain, the 
Rec’t whereof is hereby acknowledged; 
and the said Collo John Redknap (for 
and on the part and behalfe of the church- 
wardens and vestrymen of the Queens 
Chappel in Boston aforesaid now and for 
the time being) Doth covenant promise 
and agree to and with ye said Edwara 
Instone, his exc’r’s and adm’r’s that the 
churchwardens and vestrymen of the said 
chappel now and for the time being shall 
and will from time to time and at all 
times will and truely pay or cause to be 
paid unto the said Edward Instone the 
sum of £7 10s. per Quarter immediately 


viz; 


following. 
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after each Quarter day, current money, 
of New England, for every Quarter of a 
year that the said Edward Instone shall 
officiate as organist in ye Chappel. And 
to y® true performance and keeping of 
all and singular covenants and agree- 
ments herein before curtained each of y® 
said parties bindeth himself, his exc'r’s 
and adm’r’s unto the other of them, his 
and adm’r’s and assigns in y® 
penal sum of £20 of lawful money of 
Great Brittain by these presents to be 
paid recovered. In wittness whereof the 
said partys to these presents have inter- 
changeably set their hands and seals the 
day and year first above written. 
Epwarp ENSTONE (L. s.) 


exc’r’s 


Sealed and delivered 
in y® presents of 
Jono GAWTHORNE 
STEPHEN BELLAS. 
Gentlemen. 


The £10 given to Mr. Enstone was 
more than the church officers in- 
tended should be paid, but Col. Red- 
knap wrote them that as the organist 
had to pay his wife’s passage he could 
not start for a less sum and that dur- 
ing the time he was making prepara- 
tions for the trip to New England he 
would study the mechanical construc- 
tion of the organ in order that he 
would be able to make any repairs in 
case of accident. It was not until 
September 7, 1714, that the organist 
left London for Boston, at least, that 
is the date of the following letter he 
brought to the vestrymen of King’s 
Chapel: 

Gentlemen: 

According to your former request and 
Directions I now send you over Mr. Ed- 
ward Enstone an organist to y® Kings 
Chappel in Boston. I sent you in July 
last by Capt. Lethered a copy of article 
of agreement between him and myself. 
What I have to say further upon that 
head is. That he is said to be a person 
of sober life and conversation and well 
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qualified for what he has undertaken, and 
I doubt not but he will approve himself 
as such which will merit your assistance 
in other matters relating to his profes- 
s10n. 

I am Gentlemen with all respects 

Your very humble servant 
J. RepxKnap. 

The organist brought with him not 
only sacred music to these music- 
silent shores, but also secular notes. 
Judge Sewall records in his diary the 
following significent entry : 

“1716 (Nov) 29-5. After lecture Mr. 
Welsteed and Capt. Wadsworth  ac- 
quainted Mr. Bromfield and me that a 
Ball was designed at Enstone’s in the 
evening; pray’d us to prevent the Gov’r 
being there. . . At last his Excel’y 
promised us not to be there.” 

That Mr. Enstone’s playing was 
satisfactory to the congregation of 
the stone chapel is attested by the fact 
that on January 17, 1717, at the ex- 
piration of the three years’ contract 
he was re-engaged at the same salary. 

In the year 1756 the organ was sold 
to the parish of St. Paul’s at New- 
buryport, Mass., and another, said to 
have been approved by Handel, was 
imported from England at a cost of 
£500, and was installed in its place. 
The Brattle organ remained in its 
new home till 1836, when it was pur- 
chased for Saint John’s Chapel in 
Portsmouth, N. H., by Dr. Bur- 
roughs for $400 and set up in the 
chapel. 

In the mean time, or about eighty 
years after Brattle Street Church re- 
fused the gift of its benefactor, a 
change of opinion in regard to church 
music had taken place among many 
of its members, and an organ was 
purchased in England by subscrip- 
tion. It arrived safely in Boston 
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outer harbor, but so great was the 
opposition to its introduction on the 
part of some members of the parish 
that they sent a committee to the 
minister, Dr. Thacher, desiring him 
with pledge of making good the cost 
of purchase, of freight and charges, 
with damages, if he would make ar- 
rangements with the captain of the 
importing ship to have the cases con- 
taining the instrument thrown over- 
board. But the good doctor, being a 
progressive man, declined to inter- 
fere and the organ was in due time 
set up and was used in the church till 
1872, when the old edifice was taken 
down and a new one erected in the 


Back Bay. 
The famous Brattle organ is 8 feet 
2 inches high, 5 feet wide and 2 feet 


7 inches deep, but contains no trace of 
the maker’s name. On the key frame, 
written with lead pencil, is the name 
“Mr. Edwards, Portland, Maine.” 
Mr. Edwards was an organ builder 
and may have made the new case, 
which is of light colored Honduras 
mahogany. The sides are panelled 
and the front is graced with seventeen 
non-speaking gilded wooden pipes. 
The key-board trimmings are of rose- 
wood. The wind chest, slides, valves, 
top-boards, rock-boards and rock- 
board pins remain unchanged and 
are of English oak—a common mate- 
rial with old English organ builders. 

The organ has six registers: Ses- 
quialter bass, Dulciana, 15th 
15th treble, stopped Diapason, and 
Principal. It is without foot pedal 
keys and has but one bank of fifty- 
one keys on the key-board manual 
from CC to D, but the wind chest is 
bored for forty-nine pipes, the CC 
sharp and the D being stationary. 


bass, 
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This key-board slides in when not in 
use. The size of wind chest is that 
of the key-scale, as the makers did 
not know the use of the roller board 
to spread the tone. 

The octave or Principal is of wood 
instead of metal and runs through all 
the forty-nine pipes. The tone is half- 
way between the modern octave and 
the Flute Traverso. The Dulciana is 
of metal with thirty-one pipes tenor 
G to E, the Fifteenth of metal with 
forty-nine pipes divided at C. The 
Dulciana originally was a two bank 
mixture of ninety-eight pipes, but this 
brilliant tone was not so suitable for 
church music, hence the change. 

The stopped Diapason and Fifteenth 
are original. One of the most marked 
peculiarities of this instrument is that 
the stop Diapason treble begins at G 
second octave, and the Dulciana_be- 
gins at the same note, and as the stop 
Diapason bass is not controlled by 
any draw stop it is on all the time and 
consequently furnishes the bass for 
both stops. 

The Diapason bass pipes are set at 
the back of the organ wherever there 
is room without regard to natural or- 
der. This singular arrangement may 
be accounted for by the inability of 
the early builders to put in a suitable 
stop to control these pipes. 

One of the lower pipes of the 
Fifteenth bears the name “Joseph 
G. Pike, 1831” and “E. G. Morss, 
1831,” scratched with a sharp instru- 
ment. The latter name suggests that 
of Rev. Dr. Morss, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Newburyport, whose 
son was an amateur organ builder. 

The length of the lowest bass pipe 
is 4 feet, being stopped gives an 8 feet 
tone, the highest is C sharp fifteenth, 
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and is pitched two octaves above the 
Diapason. 

In regard to the register stop 
heads, that of the Dulciana is unmis- 
takably a relic of the old days. The 
engraving is quaint and _inartistic. 


The Sesquialter bass gives some indi- 


age, but not so determi- 
The remaining register heads 
and the work 


resembles that of John Bolton, who 


cation of 
nate. 
are semi-modern 


about three-quarters of a century ago 
did such work for all Boston organ 
builders. 

A part of the original framework of 
the hinged bellows remains, to which 
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has been attached a rising of flat bel- 
lows which is filled by the organist 
pumping at the front or by an as- 
sistant working the pedal at the side. 

To the tone character of the sev- 
eral registers great praise cannot be 
given, because of the lack of proper 
equality and balance between them, 
and because of the same lack between 
the several piped ones of each indi- 
vidual register. Still, the tone is 
mellow and sweet, and when we re- 
member that it was the first organ 
that ever pealed to the glory of God 
in this country, we gladly overlook 
all its shortcomings. 





Autumn 


By Ellen Frances Baldwin 


WAY, where the breath of the morning 
In mist is enveiling the hills, 


The clarion horn of a huntsman 
The silence encompassing fills. 


The sweep of an oncoming pageant 

Far down through the hush draweth near, 
All splendid in purple and scarlet 

Comes Autumn, the king of the year. 


The usurping Summer, before him 
Has fled at the sound of his horn, 

And on toward her far southern kingdom 
He speeds through the mist of the morn. 


For naught does he stop in his riding, 
And naught in his swiftness he heeds, 
Till he reaches the forest’s dim chantry 
Where Nature is telling her beads; 


There, lowly, a blessing he seeketh 
Beside the sweet shrine of the fane; 

While the woods like a sunset are glowing 
With the gleam of his lingering train. 











Danvers, Massachusetts 


By Frank E. Moynahan 


“Landing on a green slope’s side, 

Grazing round the region wide, 
Over wind-swept forests free, 
Down the inlet to the sea, 
Quoth the governor, ‘What harm 
If I here lay out my farm, 
Plant my orchards, sow my maize 
And in peace live out my days? 
In my little sloop sail down, 
When I must, to Salem town, 
Ruling the good folk as well 

As if I should with them dwell.” 


O writes the poet of the land- 
ing of Governor John Ende- 
cott, who was the first gov- 
ernor of the colony, and 

who, with his followers, was the 
first white man known to have set 
foot on the soil of Danvers—good, 


old Danvers, historic and famed, the 
home of the hateful withcraft delu- 
sion no more than the home of 
some of the noblest men, the 
bravest heroes, the greatest gen- 
erals, the ablest legislators, the 
skilled physicians, the most 
gifted writers,—trich in colonial and 
provincial history, full of sacred soil 
which covers the dust. of men ana 


most 


women revered in all parts of this 
broad country, one of the most in- 
teresting spots in the famous coun- 
ty of old Essex, of the common- 
wealth, in the land which, in June, 
1902, observed its 150th anniver- 
sary with elaborate exercises last- 
ing three days. 
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GOVERNOR JOHN ENDECOTT 


Captain John Endecott sailed up 
the Wooleston River from Salem, 
past Royal Side, now a part of Bev- 
erly, and turning from the Wooles- 
ton or Danvers River in the Soe- 
wamapenessett River, so called by 
the Indians—now Waters River, 
and formerly known as Endecott and 
as Cow House River—he took pos- 
session of a grant of land made to 
him at a court of the governor, 
deputy-governor and assistants, on 





July 3, 1632. This tract was called 
Birchwood in English, but Gov- 
ernor Endecott named it Orchard 
Farm. On this graceful slope he 
built his house, and at once set 
about clearing the land of the birch 
trees with which it was covered. 
At about this time he is said to have 
planted the famous Endecott pear 
tree, which still bears fruit annual- 
ly, despite the severe ravages of 
storm and time for over 250 years— 
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THE ENDECOTT 


“Blossoms still—the living thought 
Of good Governor Endecott.” 


Colonial times lasted from 1629 


to 1692—or, strictly speaking, colo- 


nial days ended in 1684, when the 
Soon after, 


charter was abrogated. 
the ruling power was a president, 
Joseph Dudley, with a council; then 
a.sort of military viceroy, in the per- 
son of Sir Edmund Andros, who 
ruled from 1686 to 1689, but who 
was then banished by the people, 
and the reins of government taken 
by Simon Bradstreet, 
under the first 
until 1692. In 
chusetts received a 
called the 
der which the governor and lieuten- 
ant-governor were appointed by the 
crown, and all our laws were to be 
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last governor 
who ruled 
Massa- 


charter, 


charter, 
that year 
new 
charter, 


province un- 
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sent to England for royai approval. 
The charter was granted by Charles 
I, king of England, Scotland, Irance 
and Ireland, March 4, 1628-29. <A 
duplicate of this charter, with the 
broad seal of England attached, was 
sent to Governor Endecott in 1629. 
The duplicate is preserved, but the 
seal is lost. ° 

For many years Danvers was the 
Village Parish and the Middle Par- 
ish of Salem, but the territory was 
known as Danvers several years 
before it became a town, or as early 
as 1745. 
trict in 1752,—not 
a town could send a representative, 


It was first made a dis- 


a town, because 


which was opposed by King George 
did 


number of representatives increased 


II, because he not want the 


by making new towns. The people 
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pressed their claims, however, and 
were successful in becoming a town, 
on June 16, 1757. 
made, and the bill was sent to Eng- 
land. At Palace the 
bill was disapproved, the king being 
unwilling, but no heed was paid to 
his decree, and Danvers became a 
town. 


Objections were 


Kensington 


This incident is the basis of 


the motto on the town seal adopted 


a few years ago, which shows a pic- 
ture of a local town meeting,. with 
the “The meeting: 
the purest of all democracies, the 
strongest of all citadels of civil lib- 
erty.” The seal also gives the date 
of incorporation, with the words: 
“The king unwilling.” 

The province charter ended with 
Thomas Gage; the government was 
for a short time in the hands of a 
provincial congress, and in 1780 we 
became one of the United States of 
America. 

May 18, 1855, North Danvers and 
South Danvers were separated, tak- 
ing the names of Danvers and Pea- 
body, respectively, and later a slice 
of Beverly was annexed to Danvers. 

The origin of the name of Dan- 


words: town 


vers is in doubt. The only reason- 
able explanation given is that there 
was probably an English family by 
that name, who came from Anvers 
The first 
person of the name known to his- 
tory Roland 


arms of 


or Antwerp in France. 


was com- 

the 
that 
family 


D’Anvers, 
William 


supposed 


panion in 
Conqueror. It is 
this 


some descendant of 


these shores and 
the 


in the latter part of the seventeenth 


came _ to sug- 


gested name. In England, 
century, Sir Peter Osborne married 
Eleanor Danvers, and about forty 
years later a grandson of theirs, 
Danvers Osborne, came to this 
country and was made governor of 
New York. 


here. 


Osborne is an old name 
The people of that name may 
have been descendants of Sir Peter, 
and if so, the name of the town is 
reasonably accounted for. 

Danvers is pleasantly and con- 
veniently situated about twenty 
miles northeast of Boston. It has 
good steam and street railway fa- 
cilities, municipal 
light and 
water 


electric street 
high 


fire 


power, 
power, 


pressure 
electric alarm, 
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macadam roads, a free public library, 
several railway stations, free postal 
and rural delivery, a most _ excel- 
lent high and a 
of other schools of the best charac- 
ter, St. John’s College, churches of 
all principal denominations, and va- 
rious like advantages to make her 
citizens contented and prosperous. 

It is both a manufacturing and an 
agricultural town. Shoes, leather, 
electric lamps, cream of chocolate, 
cements and chemicals, bricks and 
boxes are the principal products of 
the factory, while market garden- 
ing is successfully carried on by 
many. For certain vegetables and 
small fruits Danvers has more than 
a limited reputation. 

The people, while not as unified 
as those of smaller municipalities, 
are nevertheless very social. Fra- 


school number 
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ternal, social and religious organ- 
izations abound, there being nearly 
one hundred within the town. A 
travelling man once asked a citizen 
what the people found to do here 
evenings, to which the gentleman re- 
plied that it was impossible to find 
half enough evenings into which to 
crowd the many events occurring. 
To some extent it is a bedroom 
for Boston, a considerable numbers 
of men being engaged in business 
in that city and residing here. The 
town is growing appreciably, as any 
town must when located so near 
great centres. 
Danvers’s fame is 
From here went settlers of Mariet- 
ta, Ohio, and other places in the 
great Northwest; was the 
home of the first Putnams of Ameri- 
ca, being the birthplace of General 
Israel Putnam, the hero of the 
Revolution and a 
Bunker Hill; 
that great general of the late war, 
Major-General Grenville M. Dodge; 
in this town is the house from which 
Rebecca Nourse an<| 
hanged as a witch; here is the site 
of the First Church, where was bred 
the most infamous witchcraft per- 
secution; here Generals Washing- 
ton and Gage had headquarters; 
through here passed Major Arnold 
on his famous march from Cam- 
bridge to Quebec; on Danvers 
River was sailed a steamboat long 
before Fulton launched his craft on 
Hudson River; in the east part of 
the town Hawthorne oft walked 
over a road which now remains as 
he described it in his writings; with- 
in our bounds is Oak Knoll—a 
name at once associated with that 


widespread. 


here 


commander at 


here was also. born 


was__ taken 
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of the most beloved of poets, 
the noble Whittier; here is 
the Endecottt pear tree, per- 
haps the oldest fruit-bearing 
tree in the country; here the 
birthplaces of Judge Holten, 
Colonel Hutchinson, General 
Moses Porter; from here 
went some of the bravest of 
soldiers to the wars, back 
here were brought many of 
the noble menslainat Menot- 
omy; Danvers soldiers were 
most gallant in the Revolu- 
tion, most brave and patriotic in the 
Rebellion and in the war with Spain; 
they will be as ready and daring in any 
future conflict for right and justice. 
3rief sketches of some of the 
houses and places in town will per- 
haps prove interesting. In the co- 
lonial period the witchcraft delusion 
is probably the most marked of any 
local matter of history. Danvers 
abounds in witchcraft material. 

Off Water Street is the Jacobs 
house, built in the first half of the 
seventeenth century by Richard 
Waters. From this house George 
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Jacobs was taken and executed as a 
witch. Tradition says that a son 
strapped the body on his back, took 
it back to the farm and buried it 
close by the house. “Well, burn 
me or hang me, I will stand in the 
truth of Christ,’ were George 
Jacobs’s words when on trial for his 
life. 

Ann Putnam, daughter of Ser- 
geant Thomas Putnam, lived in a 
house off Dayton Street, which is 
still standing. It was said of her 
that “she is perhaps entitled to be 
regarded in many respects as the 
leading agent of 
all the mischief 
that followed,” al- 
though at the 
time, 1692, she 
was but twelve 
years old. She 
joined the church 
before her death, 
which occurred in 
1716. She 
unmarried. 

The Prince 
house on Spring 
Street was built 
about 1660, by 


was 
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Robert Prince. His widow, Sarah, 
married a man named Osburn. She 
was one of the earliest of the witch- 
craft victims. 

The history of the Townsend- 
s3ishop- Nourse house, which is one of 
the most in our 
annals, is familiar to many. It was 
probably built in 1636, and 
stands in good state of preservation. 
It is off Pine Street. From here 
was taken and 
hanged as a witch on Gallows Hiil 
in Salem. Her sons brought back 
her body and buried it near the 
house. A monument was erected a 
few years ago bythe Nourse Monu- 
ment Association in her honor and 
the honor of the twenty brave men 
and women who defended her. Of 
Rebecca Nourse the late Whittier 
wrote :— 


dramatic of any 


now 


Rebecca Nourse 


“Oh, Christian Martyr! 
could die, 

When all about thee owned the hideous 
lie! 

The world, redeemed from superstition’s 
sway, 

Is breathing freer for thy sake to-day.” 


who for truth 


There are other houses and places 
identified with the witchcraft hor- 


but aside 
these are 
other mat- 


ror ; 
from 
many 
ters associated 
with the colonial 
period. 
Near the Dan- 
railroad 
is the En- 
burying 
the 
Crane 
formerly 


versport 
station 
decott 
ground, on 
bank of 
River, 
Conamabsqnoon- 
cant and are 
buried various the 
Endecotts, and probably some of Gen- 
This was a 


Ducke River. Here 


descendants of 
soldiers. 


eral Gage’s 


favorite camping ground of the In- 


dians, and is a part of the grant of 
land made to Rev. Samuel Skelton, 
pastor of the Salem Church, in 1632. 

On what is now Holten Street, 
in 1768 was born Judge Samuel 
Putnam, one of the ablest lawyers 
and justices of the country, whose 
decisions attracted the widest notice 
and praise. He died in 1853. The 
house is now occupied by Putnams. 

The Porter-Bradstreet house, near 
the Topsfield line, passed from 
Emanuel Downing—father of Sir 
George Downing, for whom Down- 
ing Street in London was named— 
to John Porter, patriarch of the 
Porter family, one of whose de- 
scendants was one of the colonizers 
of Marietta, Ohio. The house was 
probably built in the seventeenth 
century. 

The First Church is one of the 
most interesting objects. The pres- 
ent ‘building was erected in 1891, 
being the sixth, and the fifth on the 
present site. The association of this 
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church with witchcraft is all too weil 
known. The parsonage close by is 
built on the site of Deacon Nathaniel 
Ingersoll’s house. Deacon  Inger- 
soll often entertained Increase and 
Cotton Mather. He gave a lot of 
land to the town “for a training- 
field forever,” and this land, known 
as the common, was suitably desig- 
nated by a commemorative bowlder 
by the town in 1894. It is near the 
First Church. 

The Endecott house at Danvers- 
port was built by a son of the gov- 
ernor, Zerobabel. He was a physi- 
cian and married a daughter of 
Governor John Winthrop, Jr., of 
Connecticut. The house is in good 
preservation, although built about 
1680. 

The Clark house, on Summer 
Street, built in the seventeenth 
century, was the home of 
Joseph Putnam, son of Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Putnam, and 
grandson of the first John 
Putnam. In the _ horrible 
witchcraft days of 1692 
Joseph Putnam was practically 
alone in defying Rev. Samuel 
Parris, and for months his 
life was in danger. He was 
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the father of General Israel Put- 
nam. j 
Samuel Holten, one of the 


brightest lights of the town, was 
born in a house now standing at 
the corner of Holten and Centre 
Streets, Danvers Centre. He was 
an eminent physician and jurist. 
The house was built probably 
about 1650 by Benjamin Houlton. 
Samuel Holten was born in 1738 
and died in 1816. 
The birthplace of General Israel 
Putnam, that hero of the Revolution 
and commander at Bunker Hill, the 
man who rode down the stone steps 
and entered the wolf’s den, is sit- 
uated at the foot of the hill upon 
which is located that great state in- 
stitution, the Danvers Lunatic Hos- 
pital. General Putnam was born 
January 7, 1717 or 1718, and died 
May 19, 1790. His life story is fa- 
miliar to all readers of history. 
Other interesting places asso- 
ciated with the colonial period are 
the site of the Porter-Lindall house, 
the Haines house, the Rea-Putnam- 
Fowler house, Benjamin Putnam 
house, old Ipswich Road, Forest 
Street, Porter’s River, Long Hill or 
Folly Hill. Of Long Hill Haw- 


thorne wrote: “This eminence is a 
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long ridge, rising out of the level 
country around, like a whale’s 
back out of a calm sea, with the 
head and tail beneath the surface.” 
Hawthorne often visited the hill. 
Upon the elevation a Salem mer- 
chant once built a mansion, which 
was damaged by an earthquake. 
“Upon thy summit how serene 

And beautiful the widespread scene.” 

Of the long lane at the foot of 
the hill, now Foster Street, Haw- 
thorne wrote: “Along its base ran 
a green and seldom trodden lane, 
with which I was very familiar in 
my boyhood. And there was a 
brook which I remember to have 
dammed up till its overflow made 
a mimic ocean. When I last 
looked for this tiny streamlet, 
which was still rippling freshly 
through my memory, I found it 
strangely shrunken, a mere ditch, 
indeed, and almost a dry one; but the 







































































GEN. MOSES PORTER 


green lane was there precisely as I re- 
membered it—two wheel tracks, and 
the beaten path of the horses’ feet, and 
grassy strips between the whole.” 
The road to-day is practically as 
Hawthorne described it, having 
been but comparatively little used. 


The provincial period is marked 
by several noted houses and places. 
At one end of the Danvers Centre 
common, or Ingersoll training-field, 
previously alluded to, is the old 
Upton Tavern, built about 1710, by 
Walter Smith, afterward owned by 
George Upton. It was a famous 
old hostelry, used for meetings of 
every sort. 

Ambrose Hutchinson, son of 
Joseph and grandson of Richard 
Hutchinson, the progenitor of the 
Hutchinsons of this country, lived on 
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Forest Street, in a quaint old house, 
still standing, built about 1708. 

In Putnamville, at the foot of 
Porter’s Hill, is the birthplace of 
General Moses Porter, built early in 
the eighteenth century. It was also 
the birthplace of other distinguished 
men. Originally it was the home of 
Zerubabbel Rea, who was born in 
1687 and died in 1739, and who was 
the grandson of Daniel Rea, the 
patriarch of the Rea family. Dr. 
Caleb Rea was born here, who was 
a surgeon in a regiment on the ex- 
pedition against Ticonderoga. Sarah 
Rea, his sister, married Benjamin 
Porter, and they were the parents 
of that distinguished general of the 
Revolution and of the War of 1812, 
Moses Porter. “Moses Porter, when 
eighteen years of age, attracted at- 
tention by his heroic courage and 
indomitable pluck at Bunker Hill. 
No man who fought at Bunker Hill 
remained so long a soldier of the 
United States. No man had so ex- 
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tended a record, and it was bright 
from its beginning to the end.” The 
Porter house is soon to be destroyed 
and a modern house built on the site 
by a recent purchaser of the estate. 
Colonel Israel Hutchinson was 
born on what is now Centre Street, 
Danvers Centre. The old house, 
built in 1726, stands back to the 
street and faces the open field. 
Here, in November, 1727, was born 
Israel Hutchinson, son of Elisha 
Hutchinson, who in early life was 
one of a scouting party in Maine 
wilds in Indian warfare. He was at 
Ticonderoga and Lake George, and 
with Wolfe when he scaled the 
Heights of Abraham. He led a 
company of minutemen on_ the 
morning of the nineteenth of April, 
1775, and was prominent at the siege 
of Boston, commanding at Fort Hill 
on evacuation. For twenty-one 
years he was elected to Senate, 
House or Council. He died in 1811. 
On Maple Street, at Ferncroft, 
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Brook, is the 


built about 


formerly Beaver 
Jesse Putnam house, 
the middle of the last century. 
Here lived Deacon Joseph Put- 
nam, and after him his son, Col- 
onel Jesse Putnam, whose widow 
survived him twenty-six years and 
died in 1887 at the age of 102 years, 
10 months and 6 days. 

The Page house is one of the 
most interesting landmarks in town. 
It is on Elm Street, close by the 
public square. The house was built 
near the middle of the eighteenth 
century by Jeremiah Page, who be- 
came a captain and colonel in the 
Revolitionary War. In this house 
General Gage had a private office, 
while his headquarters were at “The 
Lindens” of to-day, and upon its 
roof Colonel Page’s wife Sarah held 
a tea party, having been forbidden 
by her husband to have tea under 
its roof. According to the poet, 
quoth Mrs. Page to her friends :— 





“ THE LINDENS ”’ 


“A goodly prospect as I said 
You here may see before you spread 
Upon a house and not within it; 
But now we must not waste a minute, 
Neighbors, sit down to tea!” 


In 1774 Governor Gage, the new 
governor and captain-general of the 
colony, took up his official residence 
at the house of Hon. Robert 
Hooper, where he remained for 
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some time, and for a while was pro- 
tected by troops. The place has 
been known as the Collins house, 
and is now called “The Lindens.” 
It much resembles the old John 
Hancock house of Boston. It is an 
important historic spot. 

The third period of the town’s 
history, the times of the commor- 
wealth, is also marked by many 
notable houses and localities. Of 
the first may be mentioned Oak 
Knoll, known all over the civilized 
world as the home of the late poet 
Whittier. The land is a part of the 
grant made to John Putnam, the 
first of the name, from whom most 
of the Putnams of America are de- 
scended. 

The Wadsworth house at Dan- 
vers Centre was for years the home 
of Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, one 
of the early pastors of the First 
Church. It is about 110 years old. 
It stands near the site of the old 
Parris house, and a portion of it is 
said to have been made from: tim- 
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bers taken from that famous build- 
ing. Dr. Wadsworth was settled 
over the First Church for more than 
half acentury. He died in 1826. 

The late ex-Secretary of War 
William C. Endicott occupied the 
Ingersoll-Peabody house at Dan- 
vers Centre, built about 1800 by 
Captain Jonathan Ingersoll. 

At Danversport is the Reed-Por- 
ter house, built near the close of 
the eighteenth century by Hon. 
Nathan Reed. Mr. Reed used steam 
for navigation eighteen years before 
Fulton’s experiments, sailing a crait 
on the river near by his home, and 
having for guests Governor John 
Hancock and others. He was born 
in 1759 and died in 1849. 

General Grenville M. Dodge, one 
of the greatest commanders of the 
Civil War, was born in the L of the 
old Elias Putnam house, near the 
Topsfield line, which L now forms 
part of a tenement house near by 
his birthplace. He was born in 
1831 and entered the army as 
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colonel of the Fourth Iowa Volun- 
teers. He ‘was seriously wounded 
at the battle of Pea Ridge, three 
horses being shot from under him. 
He was made  brigadier-general, 
major-general, and received other 
high honors at the hands of General 
Grant. He was again wounded 
while at Atlanta with Sherman. 
He assisted the engineers who built 
the St. Gothard tunnel under the 
Alps. 

Two soldiers’ monuments mark 
Danvers’s part in war. One is in 
Peabody, formerly Danvers, erected 
in 1835 to commemorate those 
who fell at Menotomy on April 19, 
1775. The other is in front of 
the town house in Danvers, erected 
in 1870 to the memory of those 
who were killed in the war of the 
Rebellion. 

The town is quite well supplied 
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with churches and public buildings. 
Of the former all principal denom- 
inations are represented. 

The Danvers Lunatic Hospital is 
a state institution. It is located on 
a high hill. There are about 1,000 
patients and over 100 employees. 

St. John’s Normal College is a 
private institution of learning. 

The Peabody Institute, a hand- 
some and convenient building, was 
erected from a fund given by the 
late George Peabody, the philan- 
thropist. The original building was 
burned a few years ago. The build- 
ing contains a fine public library of 
nearly 20,000 volumes. 

Danvers has many advantages 
and attractions not here mentioned, 
which cannot but make toward the 
early advancement and_ general 
growth of the town, whose popula- 
tion is now nearly 9,000. 
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The Treasure of Far Island 


By Willa Sibert Cather 


“Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand; 
It flows along forever, 
With trees on either hand.” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


I. 


AR ISLAND is an oval sand 
bar, half a mile in length 
hundred 

yards wide, which lies about 
two miles up from Empire City in 
a turbid little Nebraska river. The 
island is known chiefly to the chil- 
dren who dwell in that region, and 
generation after generation of them 
have claimed it; fished there, and 
pitched their tents under the great 
arched tree, and built camp fires 
on its level, sandy outskirts. In the 
middle of the island, which is al- 
ways above water except in flood 
time, grow thousands of yellow- 
green creek willows and cottonwood 
brilliantly green, even 
when the hottest winds blow, by 


and perhaps a 


seedlings, 


reason of the surrounding moisture. 
In the summer months, when the 
capricious stream is low, the chil- 
dren’s empire is extended by many 
rods, and a long irregular beach of 
white sand is exposed along the east 
coast of the island, never out of the 
water long enough to acquire any 
vegetation, but dazzling white, rip- 
ple marked, and. full of possibilities 
for the imagination. The island is 
No-Man’s-Land; every summer a 
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new chief claims it and it has been 
called by names; but it 
seemed particularly to belong to the 
two children who christened it Far 


many 


Island, partially because they were 
the original discoverers and claim- 
ants, but more especially because 
they were of that favored race 
whom a New England sage called 
the true land-lords and sea-lords of 
the world. 

One afternoon, early in June, the 
Silvery Beaches of Far Island were 
glistening in the sun like pounded 
glass, and the same slanting yellow 
rays that scorched the sand beat 
upon the windows of the passenger 
train from the East as it swung 
into the Republican Valley from the 
uplands. Then a young man dressed 
in a suit of gray tweed changed his 
seat in order to be on the side of 
the car next the river. When he 
crossed the car several women 
looked up and smiled, for it was 
with a movement of boyish abandon 
and an audible chuckle of delight 
that he threw himself into the seat 
to watch for the shining curves of 
the river as they unwound through 
the trees. He was sufficiently dis- 
tinguished in appearance to interest 
even tired women at the end of a 
long, sultry day’s travel. As _ the 
train rumbled over a trestle built 
above a hollow grown up with sun- 
flowers and ironweed, he __ sniffed 
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with delight the rank odor, familiar 
to the prairie bred man, that is ex- 
haled by such places as evening ap- 
proaches. “Ha,” he murmured un- 
der his breath, ‘“there’s the white 
chalk cliff where the Indians used 
to run the buffalo over Bison Leap 
—we kids called it—the remote sea 
wall of the boy world. I’m getting 
home sure enough. And _ heavens! 
there’s the island, Far Island, the 
Ultima Thule; and the arched tree, 
and Spy Glass Hill, and the Silvery 
Beaches; my heart’s going like a 
boy’s. ‘Once on a day he sailed 
away, over the sea to Skye.’” 

He sat bolt upright with his lips 
tightly closed and his chest swell- 
ing, for he was none other than the 
original discoverer of the island, 
Douglass Burnham, the playwright 
—our only playwright, certain crit- 
ics contend—and, for the first time 
since he left it a boy, he was coming 
home. It was only twelve years ago 
that he had gone away, when Pagie 
and Temp and Birkner and Shorty 
Thompson had stood on the station 
siding and waved him’ good-by, 
while he shut his teeth to keep the 
tears back; and now the train bore 
him up the old river valley, through 
the meadows where he used to hunt 
for cat-tails, along the streams 
where he had paddled his canvas 
boat, and past the willow-grown 
island where he had buried the 
pirate’s treasure,——a man with a 
man’s work done and the world well 
in hand. Success had never tasted 
quite so sweet as it tasted then. 
The whistle sounded, the  brake- 
man called Empire City, and Doug- 
lass crossed to the other side of 
the car and looked out toward the 


town, which lay half a mile up from 
the station on a low range of hills, 
half hidden by the tall cottonwood 
trees that still shaded its streets. 
Down the curve of the track he 
could see the old railroad “eating 
house,” painted the red Burlington 
color; on the hill above the town the 
standpipe towered up from the tree- 
tops. Douglass felt the years drop- 
ping away from him. The train 
stopped. Waiting on the platform 
stood his father and a tall spare 
man, with a straggling colorless 
beard, whose dejected stoop and 
shapeless hat and ill fitting clothes 
were in themselves both introduc- 
tion and biography. The narrow 
chest, long arms, and skinny neck 
were not to be mistaken. It was 
Rhinehold Birkner, old Rhine who 
had not been energetic enough to 
keep up his father’s undertaking 
business, and who now sold sewing 
machines and parlor organs in a 
feeble attempt to support an invalid 
wife and ten children, all colorless 
and narrow chested like himself. 
Douglass sprang from the platform 
and grasped his father’s hand. 

“Hello, father, hello, Rhine, 
where are the other fellows? Why, 
that’s so, you must be the only one 
left. Heavens! how we have scat- 
tered. What a lot of talking we two 
have got before us.” 

Probably no event had transpired 
since Rhine’s first baby was born 
that had meant so much to him as 
Douglass’s return, but he only 
chuckled, putting his limp, rough 
hand into the young man’s smooth, 
warm one, and ventured,— 

“Jest the same old coon, Doug.” 

“How’s mother, father?” Doug- 
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lass asked as he hunted for his 
checks. 

“She’s well, son, but she thought 
she couldn’t leave supper to come 
down to meet you. She has been 
cooking pretty much all day and 
worrying for fear the train would be 
late and your supper would spoil.” 

“Of course she has. When I am 
elected to the Academy mother will 
worry about my supper.” Douglass 
felt a trifle nervous and made a dash 
for the skabby little street car which 
ever since he could remember had 
been drawn by mules that wore 
jingling bells on their collars. 

A silence settled down over the 
occupants of the car as the mules 
trotted off. Douglass felt that his 
father stood somewhat in awe of 
him, or at least in awe of that dread 
Providence which ordered such 
dark things as that a hard-headed, 
money-saving real estate man 
should be the father of a white fin- 
gered playwright who spent more on 
his fads in a year than his father 
had saved by the thrift of a life- 
time. All the hundred things Doug- 
lass had had to say seemed con- 
gested upon his tongue, and though 
he had a good measure of that 
cheerful assurance common _ to 
young people whom the world has 
made much of, he felt a strange em- 
barrassment in the presence of this 
angular gray-whiskered man who 
used to warm his jacket for him in 
the hayloft. 

His mother was waiting for him 
under the bittersweet vines on the 
porch, just where she had always 
stood to greet him when he came 
home for his college vacations, and, 
as Douglass had lived in a world 
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where the emotions are cultivated 
and not despised, he was not 
ashamed of the lump that rose in 
his throat when he took her in his 
arms. She hurried him out of the 
dark into the parlor lamplight and 
looked him over from head to foot 
to assure herself that he was still 
the handsomest of men, and then 
she told him to go into her bedroom 
to wash his face for supper. She 
followed him, unable to’ take her 
eyes from this splendid creature 
whom all the world claimed but 
who was only hers after all. She 
watched him take off his coat and 
collar, rejoicing in the freshness of 
his linen and the whiteness of his 
skin; even the color of his silk sus- 
penders seemed a matter of impor- 
tance to her. 

“Douglass,” she said impressive- 
ly, “Mrs. Governor. gives a reception 
for you to-morrow night, and I have 
promised her that you will read 
some selections from your plays.” 

This was a matter which was 
very near Mrs. Burnham’s heart. 
Those dazzling first nights and re- 
ceptions and author’s dinners which 
happened out in the great world 
were merely hearsay, but it was a 
proud day when her son was held 
in honor by the women of her own 
town, of her own church; women 
she had shopped and marketed and 
gone to sewing circle with, women 
whose cakes and watermelon pickles 
won premiums over hers at the 
county fair. 

“Read?” ejaculated Douglass, 
looking out over the towel and 
pausing in his brisk rubbing, “why, 
mother, dear, I can’t read, not any 
more than a John rabbit. Besides, 
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plays aren’t meant to be read. Let 
me give them one of my old stunts; 
‘The Polish Boy’ or ‘Regulus to the 
Carthaginians.’ ” 

“But you must do it, my son; it 
won’t do to disappoint Mrs. Gov- 
ernor. Margie was over this morn- 
ing to see about it. She has grown 
into a very pretty girl.” When his 
mother spoke in that tone Douglass 
acquiesced, just as naturally as he 
helped himself to her violet water, 
the same kind, he noticed, that he 
used to covertly sprinkle on his 
handkerchief when he was primping 
for Sunday school after she had 
gone ‘to church. 

“Mrs. Governor still leads the 
pack, then? What a civilizing in- 
fluence she has been in this com- 
munity. Taught most of us all the 
manners we ever knew. Little 
Margie has grown up pretty, you 
say? Well, I should never have 
thought it. How many boys have 
I slugged for yelling ‘Reddy, go dye 
your hair green’ at her. She was 
not an indifferent slugger herself 
and never exactly stood in need of 
masculine protection. What a wild 
Indian she was! Game, clear 
through, though! I never found 
such a mind in a girl. But ts she a 
girl? I somehow always fancied 
she would grow up a man—and a 
ripping fine one. Oh, I see you are 
looking at me hard! No, mother, 
the girls don’t trouble me much.” 
His eyes met hers laughingly in 
the glass as he _ parted his hair. 
“You spoiled me so outrageously 
that women tell me frankly I’m 
a selfish cad and they will have none 
of me.” 

His mother handed him his coat 
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with a troubled glance. “I was 
afraid, my son, that some of those 
actresses—” 

The young man laughed out- 
right. “Oh, never worry about 
them, mother. Wait till you’ve seen 
them at rehearsals in soiled shirt- 
waists wearing out their antiques 
and doing what they call ‘resting’ 
their hair. Poor things! They 
have to work too hard to bother 
about being attractive.” 

He went out into the dining- 
room where the table was set for 
him just as it had always been when 
he came home on that same eight 
o’clock train from college. There 
were all his favorite viands and the 
old family silver spread on the white 
cloth with the maidenhair fern pat- 
tern, under the soft lamplight. It 
had been years since he had eaten 
by the mild light of a kerosene 
lamp. By his plate stood his own 
glass that his grandmother had 
given him with “For a Good Boy” 
ground on the surface which was 
dewy from the ice within. The 
other glasses were unclouded and 
held only fresh water from the 
pump, for his mother was very 
economical about ice and held the 
most exaggerated views as to the 
pernicious effects of ice water on 
the human stomach. Douglass only 
got it because he was the first dram- 
atist of the country and a great man. 
When he decided that he would like 
a cocktail and asked for whiskey, his 
mother dealt him out a niggardly 
tablespoonful, saying, “That’s as 
much as you ought to have at your 
age, Douglass.” When he went 
out into the kitchen to greet the old 
servant and get some ice for his 
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drink, his mother hurried after him 
crying with solicitude,— 

“T’ll get the ice for you, Doug- 
lass. Don’t you go into the re- 
frigerator; you always leave the ice 
uncovered and it wastes.” 

Douglass threw up his hands, 
“Mother, whatever I may do in the 
world I shall never be clever enough 
to be trusted with that refrigerator. 
‘Into all the chambers of the palace 
mayest thou go, save into this thou 
shalt not go.’” And now he knew 
he was at home, indeed, for his 
father stood chuckling in the door- 
way, washing his hands from the 
milking, and the old servant threw 
her apron over her head to stifle 
her laughter at this strange recep- 
tion of a celebrity. The memory of 
his luxurious rooms in New York, 
where he lived when he was an 
artist, faded dim; he was but a boy 
again in his father’s house and 
moh not keep supper waiting. 

The next evening Douglass with 
resignation accompanied his father 
and mother to the reception given 
in his honor. The town had ad- 
vanced somewhat since his day; and 
he was amused to see his father ap- 
pear in an apology for a frock coat 
and a black tie, such as Kentucky 
politicians wear. Although people 
wore frock coats nowadays they still 
walked to receptions, and as Doug- 
lass climbed the hill the whole situ- 
ation struck him as farcical. He 
dropped his mother’s arm and ran 
up to the porch with his hat in 
his hand, laughing. “Margie!” he 
called. intending to dash through 
the house until he found her. But 
in the vestibule he bumped up 
against something large and splen- 










did, then stopped and caught his 
breath. A woman stood in the dark 
by the hall lamp with a lighted 
match in her hand. She was in 
white and very tall. The match 
burned but a moment; a moment 
the light played on her hair, red as 
Etruscan gold and piled high above 
the curve of the neck and head; a 
moment upon the oval chin, the 
lips curving upward and red as a 
crimson cactus flower; the deep, 
gray, fearless eyes; the white 
shoulders framed about with dark- 
ness. Then the match went 
out, leaving Douglass to wonder 
whether, like Anchises, he had seen 
the vision that should forever blind 
him to the beauty of mortal women. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he stam- 
mered, backing toward the door, 
“TI was looking for Miss Van Dyck. 
Is she—” 
breath of stifled laughter, perhaps it 
was a recognition by some sense 
more trustworthy than sight and 
subtler than mind; but there seemed 
a certain familiarity in the darkness 
about him, a certain sense of the se- 
curity and peace which one expe- 


Perhaps it was a mere 


riences among dear and intimate 
things, and with widening eyes he 
said softly,— 

“Tell me, is this Margie?” 

There was just a murmur of 
laughter from the tall, white figure. 
“T was going to be presented to you 
in the most proper form, and now 
you've spoiled it all. How are you, 
Douglass, and did you get a whip- 
ping this time? You’ve played 
hooky longer than usual. Ten 
years, isn’t it?” She put out her 
hand in the dark and he took it and 
drew it through his arm. 
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“No, I didn’t get a whipping, but 
| may get worse. I wish I’d come 
back five years ago. I would if I had 
known,” he said promptly. 

The reading was just as stupid as 
he had said it would be, but his audi- 
ence enjoyed it and he enjoyed his 
audience. There was the old 
deacon who had once caught him in 
his watermelon patch and set the 
dog on him; the president of the 
W. C. T. U., with her memorable 
black lace shawl and cane, who still 
continued to send him temperance 
tracts, mindful of the hundredth 
sheep in the parable; his old Sunday 
school teacher, a good man of lim- 
ited information who never read 
anything but his Bible and Teach- 
ers’ Quarterly, and who had once 
hung a cheap edition of “Camille” 
on the church Christmas tree for 
Douglass, with an inscription on the 
inside to the effect that the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of 
Wisdom. There was the village 
criminal lawyer, one of those bril- 
liant wrecks sometimes found in 
small towns, who, when he was so 
drunk he could not walk, used to lie 
back in his office chair and read 
Shakespeare by the hour to a little 
barefoot boy. Next him sat the rich 
banker who used to offer the boys a 
quarter to hitch up his horse for 
him, and then drive off, forgetting 
all about the quarter. Then there 
were fathers and mothers of Doug- 
lass’s old clansmen and vassals who 


were scattered all over the world 
now. After the reading Douglass 
spent half an hour chatting with 
nice tiresome old ladies who re- 
minded him of how much he used 
to like their tea-cakes and cookies, 


and answering labored compliments 
with genuine feeling. Then he went 
with a clear conscience and light 
heart whither his eyes had been 
wandering ever since he had entered 
the house. 

“Margie, I needn’t apologize for 
not recognizing you, since it was 
such an involuntary compliment. 
However did you manage to grow 
up like this? Was it boarding 
school that did it? I might have 
recognized you with your hair 
down, and oh, I’d know you any- 
where when you smile! The teeth 
are just the same. Do you still 
crack nuts with them?” 

“T haven’t tried it for a long time. 
How remarkably little the years 
change you, Douglass. I haven’t 
seen you since the night you 
brought out ‘The Clover Leaf,’ and 
I heard your curtain speech. Oh, 
I was very proud of our Pirate 
Chief !” 

Douglass sat down on the piano 
stool and looked searchingly into 
her eyes, which met his with laugh- 
ing frankness. 

“What! you were in New York 
then and didn’t let me know? There 
was a day when you wouldn’t have 
treated me so badly. Didn’t you 
want to see me just a little bit—out 
of curiosity ?” 

“Oh, I was visiting some school 
friends who said it would be atro- 
cious to bother you, and the news- 
papers were full of interesting de- 
tails about your being so busy that 
you ate and got shaved at the 
theatre. Then one’s time isn’t one’s 
own when one is visiting, you 
know.” She saw the hurt expres- 
sion on his face and repented, add- 
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ing gayly, “But I may as well con- 
fess that I kept a sharp lookout for 
you on the street, and when I did 
meet you you didn’t know me.” 

“And you didn’t stop me? That’s 
worse yet. How in Heaven’s name 
was I to know you? Accost a god- 
dess and say, ‘Oh yes, you used to 
be a Pirate Chief and wear a butcher 
knife in your belt.’ But I hadn't 
grown into an Apollo, save the 
mark! and you knew me well 
enough. I couldn’t have passed 
you like that in a strange land.” 

“No, you do your duty by your 
countrymen, Douglass. You haven’t 
grown haughty. One by one our 
old townspeople go out to see the 
world and bring us back tales of 
your glory. What unpromising 
specimens have you not dined and 
wined in New York! Why even old 
Skin Jackson, when he went to New 
York to have his eyes treated, you 
took to the Waldorf and to the 
Players’ Club, where he drank with 
the Immortals. How do you have 
the courage to do it? Did he wear 
those dreadful gold nugget shirt 
studs that he dug up in Colorado 
when we were young?” 

“Even the same, Margie, and he 
scored a hit with them. But you 
are dodging the point. When and 
where did you see me in New 
York?” 

“Oh, it was one evening when 
you were crossing Madison Square. 
You were probably going to the 
theatre for Flashingham and Miss 
Grew were with you and you 
seemed in a hurry.” Margie wished 
now that she had not mentioned the 
incident. “I remember that was the 
time I so deeply offended your 


mother on my return by telling her 
that Miss Grew had announced her 
engagement to you. How did it 
come out? She certainly did an- 
nounce it.” 

“Doubtless, but it was entirely a 
misunderstanding on the _ lady’s 
part. We never were anything of 
the sort,” said Douglass impatient- 
ly. “That is a disgusting habit of 
Edith’s; she announces a new en- 
gagement every fortnight as me- 
chanically as the butler announces 
dinner. About once a month she 
calls the dear Twelfth Night girls 
together to a solemn high tea and 
gently breaks the news of a new en- 
gagement, and they kiss and cry 
over her and say the things they 
have said a dozen times before and 
go away tittering. Why she has 
been engaged to every society chap 
in New York and to the whole Mil- 
ton family, with the possible excep- 
tion of Sir Henry, and her papa has 
cabled his blessing all over the 
known world to her. But it is a 
waste of time to talk about such 
nonsense; don’t let’s,” he urged. 

“I think it is very interesting; I 
don’t indulge in weekly engagements 
myself. But there is one thing I do 
want to know, Douglass; I want to 
know how you did it.” 

“Did what?” 

Margie threw out her hands with 
an impetuous gesture. “Oh, all of 
it, all the wonderful things you have 
done. You remember that night 
when we lay on the sand bar—” 

“The Uttermost Desert,” inter- 
rupted Douglass softly. 

“Yes, the Uttermost Desert, and 
in the light of the driftwood fire we 
planned the conquest of the world? 
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Well, other people plan, too, and 
fight and suffer and fail the world 
over, and a very few succeed at the 
bitter end when they are old and 
it is no longer worth while. But 
you have done it as they used to 
do it in the fairy tales, without soil- 
ing your golden armor, and I can’t 
find one line in your face to tell me 
that you have suffered or found life 
bitter to your tongue. How have 
you cheated fate?” 

Douglass looked about him and 
saw that the guests had thronged 
about the punchbowl, and his 
mother, beaming in her new black 
satin, was relating touching inci- 
dents of his infancy to a group of 
old ladies. He leaned forward, 
clasped his hands between his knees, 
and launched into an animated de- 
scription of how his first play, writ- 
ten at college, had taken the fancy 
of an old school friend of his father’s 
who had turned manager. The 
second, a political farce, had put 
him fairly on his feet. Then fol- 
lowed his historical drama, “Lord 
Fairfax,” in which he had at first 
failed completely. He told her 
of those desperate days in New 
York when he would draw his 
blinds and work by lamplight until 
he was utterly exhausted, of how 
he fell ill and lost the thread of his 
play and used to wander about the 
streets trying to beat it out of the 
paving stones when the very police- 
men who jostled him on the cross- 
ings knew more about “Lord Fair- 
fax” than he. 

As he talked he felt the old sense 
of power, lost for many years; the 


power of conveying himself wholly — 


to her in speech, of awakening in 


her mind every tint and shadow and 
vague association that was in his at 
the moment. He quite forgot the 
beauty of the woman beside him in 
the exultant realization of comrade- 
ship, the egoistic satisfaction of be- 
ing wholly understood. Suddenly 
he stopped short. 

“Come, Margie, you're not play- 
ing fair, you're telling me nothing 
about yourself. What plays have 
you been playing? Pirate or en- 
chanted princess or sleeping beauty 
or Helen of Troy, to the disaster of 
men?” 

Margie sighed as she awoke out 
of the fairyland. Doug’s tales were 
as wonderful as ever. 

“Oh, I stopped playing long ago. 
I have grown up and you have not. 
Some one has said that is wherein 
geniuses are different; they go on 
playing and never grow up. So you 
see you’re only a case of arrested 
development, after all.” 

“T don’t believe it, you play still, 
I can see it in your eyes. And don’t 
say genius to me. People say that 
to me only when they want to be 
disagreeable or tell me how they 
would have written my plays. The 
word is my bogie. But tell me, are 
the cat-tails ripe in the Salt Marshes, 
and will your mother let you wade 
if the sun is warm, and do the winds 
still smell sharp with salt when they 
blow through the mists at night?” 

“Why, Douglass, did the wind al- 
ways smell salty to you there too? 
It does to me yet, and you know 
there isn’t a particle of salt there. 
Why. did we ever name them the 
Salt Marshes ?” 

“Because they were the Salt 
Marshes and couldn’t have had any 
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other name any more than the Far 
Island could. I went down to those 
pestiferous Maremme marshes in 


Italy to see whether they would 
be as real as our marshes, but 
they were not real at all; only miles 
and miles of bog. And do the 
nightingales still sing in the 
grove?” 

“Yes. Other people call them 
ring doves—but they still sing 
there.” 


“And you still call them nightin- 
gales to yourself and laugh at the 
density of big people?” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

Later in the evening Douglass 
found another opportunity, and this 
time he was fortunate enough to en- 
counter Margie alone as she was 
crossing the veranda. 

“Do you know why I have come 
home in June, instead of July as I 
had intended, Margie? Well, sit 
down and let me tell you. They 
don’t need you in there just now. 
About a month ago I changed my 
apartment in New York, and as I 
was sorting over my traps I came 
across a box of childish souvenirs. 
Among them was a faded bit of 
paper on which a map was drawn 
with elaborate care. It was the map 
of an island with, curly blue lines 
all around it to represent water, 
such as we used always to draw 
around the continents in our geog- 
raphy class. On the west coast of 
the island a red sword was sticking 
upright in the earth. Beneath this 
scientific drawing was an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that ‘whoso should 
dig twelve paces west of the huge fallen 
tree, in direct line with the path made 
by the setting sun on the water on the 
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tenth day of June, should find the great 
treasure and his heart’s desire!” 

Margie laughed and applauded 
gently with her hands. “And so 
you have come to dig for it; come 
two thousand miles almost. There’s 
a dramatic situation for you. I 
have my map still, and I’ve often 
contemplated going down to Far 
Island and digging, but it wouldnt 
have been fair, for the treasure was 
really yours, after all.” 

“Well, you are going now, and 
on the tenth day of June, that’s next 
Friday, for that’s what I came home 
for, and I had to spoil the plans and 
temper of a manager and all his 
company to do it.” 

“Nonsense, there are too 
mosquitoes on Far Island and | 
mind them more than I used to. 
Besides there are no good boats like 
the Jolly Rodger nowadays.” 

“We'll go if I have to build an- 
other Jolly Rodger. You can’t make 
me believe you are afraid of mos- 


many 


quitoes. I know too well the mettle 
of your pasture. Please do, Margie, 
please.” He used his old insidious 


coaxing tone. 

“Douglass, you have made me do 
dreadful things enough by using 
that tone of voice to me. I believe 
you used to hypnotize me. Will you 
never, never grow up?” 

“Never so long as there are 
pirate’s treasures to dig for and you 
will play with me, Margie. Oh, | 
wish I had some of the cake that 
Alice ate in Wonderland and could 
make you a little girl again.” 

That night, after the household 
was asleep, Douglass went out for 


-a walk about the old town, treading 


the ways he had trod when he was a 
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founder of cities and a leader of 
hosts. But he saw few of the old 
landmarks, for the blaze of Etruscan 
gold was in his eyes, and he felt as 
a man might feel who in some 
sleepy humdrum Italian village had 
unearthed a new marble goddess, as 
beautiful as she of Milo; and he felt 
as a boy might feel who had lost 
all his favorite marbles and his best 
pea shooter and the dog that slept 
with him, and had found them all 
again. He tried to follow, step by 
step, the wonderful friendship of his 
childhood. 

A child’s normal attitude toward 
the world is that of the artist, pure 
and simple. The rest of us have to 
do with the solids of this world, 
whereas only their form and color 
exist for the painter. So, in every 
wood and street and building there 
are things, not seen of older people 
at all, which make up their whole 
desirableness or objectionableness to 
children. There are maps and pic- 
tures formed by cracks in the walls 
of bare and unsightly sleeping 
chambers which make them beauti- 
ful; smooth places on the lawn 
where the grass is greener than any- 
where else and which are good to 
sit upon; trees which are valuable 
by reason of the peculiar way in 
which the branches grow, and cer- 
tain spots under the scrub willows 
along the creek which are in a man- 
ner sacred, like the sacrificial groves 
of the Druids, so that a boy is al- 
most afraid to walk there. Then 
there are certain carpets which are 
more beautiful than others, because 
with a very little help from the 
imagination they become the rose 
garden of the Thousand and One 


Nights; and certain couches which 
are peculiarly adapted for playing 
Sindbad in his days of ease, after the 
toilsome voyages were over. A 
child’s standard of value is so entire- 
ly his own, and his peculiar part and 
possessions in the material objects 
around him are so different from 
those of his elders, that it may be 
said his rights are granted by a dif- 
ferent lease. To these two children 
the entire external world, like the 
people who dwelt in it, had been 
valued solely for what they sug- 
gested to the imagination, and peo- 
ple and places alike were merely 
stage properties, contributing more 
or less to the intensity of their inner 
life. 


II. 


“Green leaves a-floating 
Castles of the foam, 
Boats of mine a-boating 
When will all come home?” 


Sang Douglass as they pulled 
from the mill wharf out: into the 
rapid current of the river, which 
that morning seemed the most beau- 
tiful and noble of rivers, an en- 
chanted river flowing peacefully out 
of Arcady with the Happy Isles 
somewhere in the distance. The 
ripples were touched with silver and 
the sky was as blue as though it 
had just been made to-day; the cow 
bells sounded faintly from the 
meadows along the shore like the 
bells of fairy cities ringing on the 
day the prince errant brought home 
his bride; the meadows that sloped 
to the water’s edge were the green- 
est in all the world because they 
were the meadows of the long ago; 
and the flowers that grew there 
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were the freshest and sweetest of 
growing things because once, long 
ago in the golden age, two children 
had gathered other flowers like 
them, and the beauties of vanished 
summers were everywhere. Doug- 
lass sat in the end of the boat, his 
back to the sun and his straw hat 
tilted back on his head, pulling 
slowly and feeling that the day was 
fine rather than seeing it; for his 
eyes were fixed upon his helmsman 
in the other end of the boat, who 
sat with her hat in her lap, shading 
her face with a white parasol, and 
her wonderful hair piled high on her 
head like a helmet of gleaming 
bronze. 

Of all the possessions of their 
childhood’s Wonderland, Far Island 
had been dearest; it was graven ou 
their hearts as Calais was upon 
Mary Tudor’s. Long before they 
had set foot upon it the island was 
the goal of their loftiest ambitions 
and most delightful imaginings. 
They had wondered what trees grew 
there and what delightful spots were 
hidden away under the matted grape- 
vines. They had even decided that 
a race of kindly dwarfs must inhabit 
it and had built up a civilization and 
historic annals for these imaginary 
inhabitants, surrounding the sand 
bar with all the mystery and en- 
chantment which was attributed to 
certain islands of the sea by the 
mariners of Greece. Douglass and 
Margie had sometimes found it ex- 
pedient to admit other children into 
their world, but for the most part 
these were but hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, who helped to 
shift the scenery and construct the 
balcony and place the king’s throne, 
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and were no more in the atmosphere 
of the play than were the supers 
who watched Mr. Keane’s famous 
duel with Richmond. Indeed Doug- 
lass frequently selected the younger 
and more passive boys for his vas- 
sals on the principle that they did 
as they were bid and made no 
trouble. But there is something of 
the explorer in the least imaginative 
of boys, and when Douglass came 
to the building of his famous boat, 
the Jolly Rodger, he found willing 
hands to help him. 
ing and hammering, the shavings 
and cut fingers and blood blisters 
fell chiefly to the lot of dazzled lads 
who claimed no part in the craft, 
and who gladly trotted and sweated 
for their board and keep in this fas- 
cinating play world which was so 


Indeed the saw- 


much more exhilarating than any 
they could make for themselves. 
“Think of it, Margie, we are 


really going back to the island after 
sO many years, just you and I, the 
captain and his mate. Where are 
the other gallant lads that sailed 
with us then?” ° 

“Where are the snows of yester’ 
year?” sighed Margie softly. “It is 
very sad to grow up.” 

“Sad for them, yes. 
never grown up, you know, we have 
only grown more considerate of our 
complexions,” nodding at the para- 
sol. “What a little mass of freckles 
you used to be, but I liked you 
freckled, too. Let me see: old Temp 
is commanding a regiment in the 
Philippines, and Bake has a cattle 
ranch in Wyoming, Mac is a gov- 
ernment clerk in Washington, Jim 
keeps his father’s hardware store, 
poor Ned and Shorty went down in 


But we have 
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a catboat on the Hudson while they 
were at college (I went out to hunt 
for the bodies, you know), and old 
Rhine is selling sewing machines; 
he never did get away at all, did 
he?” 

“No, not for any length of time. 
You know it used to frighten Rhine 
to go to the next town to see a cir- 
cus. He went to Arizona once for 
his lungs, but his family never could 
tell where he was for he headed all 
his letters ‘Empire City, Nebraska,’ 
from habit.” 

“Oh, that’s delightful, Margie, you 
must let me use that. Rhine would 
carry Empire City through Europe 
with him and never know he was 
out of it. Have I told you about 
Pagie? Well, you know Pagie is 
travelling for a New York tailoring 
house and I let his people make 
some clothes for me that I had to 
give to Flashingham’s valet. When 
he first came to town he tried to be 
gay, with his fond mother’s prayers 
still about him, a visible nimbus, 
and the Sunday school boy written 
all over his open countenance and 
downy lip and large, white butter 
teeth. But I know, at heart, he still 
detested naughty words and whis- 
key made him sick. One day I was 
standing at the Hoffman House bar 
with some fellows, when a slender 
youth, who looked like a nice girl 
masquerading as a rake, stepped up 
and ordered a claret and seltzer. 
The whine was unmistakable. I 
turned and said, even before I had 
looked at him squarely, ‘Oh, Pagie! 
if your mother saw you here!’” 

“Poor Pagie! I'll warrant” he 
would rather have had bread and 
sugar. Do you remember how, at 


the Sunday school concerts on 
Children’s Day, you and Pagie and 
Shorty and Temp used to stand in a 
row behind the flower wreathed pul- 
pit rail, all in your new round-about 
suits with large silk bows tied under 
your collars, your hands behind you, 
and assure us with sonorous voices 
that you would come rejoicing 
bringing in the sheaves? Somehow, 
even then, I never doubted that you 
would do it.” 

The keel grated on the sand and 
Douglass sprang ashore and gave 
her his hand. 

“Descend, Oh, Miranda, upon 
your island! Do you know, Margie, 
it makes me seem fifteen again to 
feel this sand crunching under my 
feet. I wonder if I ever again shall 
feel such a thrill of triumph as I felt 
when I first leaped upon this sand 
bar? None of my first nights have 
given me anything like it. Do you re- 
member really, and did you feel the 
same?” 

“Of course I remember, and I 
knew that you were playing a 
double rdle that day, and that you 
were really the trail-breaker and 
world-finder inside of the pirate all 
the while. Here are the same ripple 
marks on the Silvery Beaches, and 
here is the great arched tree, let’s 
run for it.” She started fleetly 
across the glittering sand and Doug- 
lass fell behind to watch with im- 
moderate joy that splendid, gener- 
ous body that governed itself so 
well in the open air. There was a’ 
wholesomeness of the sun and soil 
in her that was utterly lacking in 
the women among whom he had 
lived for so long. She had pre- 
served that strength of arm and 
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freedom of limb that had made her 
so fine a _ playfellow, and which 
modern modes of life have well-nigh 
robbed the world of altogether. 
Surely, he thought, it was like that 
that Diana’s women sped after the 
stag down the slopes of Ida, with 
shouting and bright spear. She 
caught an overhanging branch and 
swung herself upon the embank- 
ment and, leaning against the trunk 
of a tree, awaited him flushed and 
panting, her bosom rising and fall- 
ing with her quick drawn breaths. 

“Why did you close the tree be- 
hind you, Margie? I have always 
wanted to see just how Dryads keep 
house,” he exclaimed, brushing 
away a dried leaf that had fallen on 
her shoulder. 

“Don’t strain your inventive pow- 
ers to make compliments, Douglass ; 
this is your vacation and you are 
to rest your imagination. See, the 
willows have scarcely grown at all. 
I’m sure we shall hear Pagie whim- 
pering over there on the Uttermost 
Desert where we marooned him, or 
singing hymns to keep up his. cour- 
age. Now for the Huge Fallen Tree. 
Do you suppose the floods have 
moved it?” 

They struck through the dense 
willow thicket, matted with fra- 
grant wild grapevines which Doug- 
lass beat down with his spade, and 
came upon the great white log, the 
bleached skeleton of a tree, and 
found the cross hacked upon it, the 
rough gashes of the hatchet now 
worn smooth by the wind and rain 
and the seething of spring freshets. 
Near the cross were cut the initials 
of the entire pirate crew; some of 
them were cut on gravestones now. 
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The scrub willows had grown over 
the spot where they had decided the 
treasure must lie, and together they 
set to work to break them away. 
Douglass paused more than once to 
watch the strong young creature be- 
side him, outlined against the ten- 
der green foliage, reaching high and 
low and snapping the withes where 
they were weakest. He was still 
wondering whether it was not all a 
dream picture, and was half afraid 
that his man would call him to teil 
him that some piqued and faded 
woman was awaiting him at the the- 
atre to quarrel about her part. 

“Still averse to manual labor, 
Douglass?” she laughed as_ she 
turned to bend a tall sapling. “The 
most remarkable thing about your 
enthusiasm was that you had only 
to sing of the glories of toil to make 
other people do all the work for 
you.” 

“No, Margie, I was thinking very 
hard indeed—about the Thracian 
women when they broke the boughs 
wherewith they flayed unhappy 
Orpheus.” 

“Now, Douglass, you'll spoil the 
play. A sentimental pirate is impossi- 
ble. Pagie was a sentimental pirate 
and that was what spoiled him. A 
little more of this and I will maroon 
you upon the Uttermost Desert.” 

Douglass laughed and settled him- 
self back among the green boughs 
and gazed at her with the aban- 
doned admiration of an artist con- 
templating a masterpiece. 

When they came to the digging 
of the treasure a little exertion was 
enough to unearth what had seemed 
hidden so fabulously deep in olden 
time. The chest was rotten and fell 
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apart as the spade struck it, but the 
glass jar was intact, covered with 
sand and slime. Douglass spread 
his handkerchief upon the sand and 
weighted the corners down with 
pebbles and upon it poured the 
treasure of Far Island. There was 
the manuscript written in blood, a 
confession of fantastic crimes, and 
the Spaniard’s heart in a bottle of 
alcohol, and Temp’s Confederate 
bank notes, damp and grewsome t9 
the touch, and Pagie’s rare tobacco 
tags, their brilliant colors faded en- 
tirely away, and poor Shorty’s bars 
of tinfoil, dull and eaten with rust. 

“And, Douglass,” cried Margie, 
“there is your father’s silver ring 
that was made from a nugget; ie 
whipped you for burying it. You 
remember it was given to a Chris- 
tian knight by an English queen, 
and when he was slain before Jeru- 
salem a Saracen took it and we 
killed the Saracen in the desert and 
cut off his finger to get the ring. 
It is strange how those wild im- 
aginings of ours seem, in retrospect, 
realities, things that I actually lived 
through. I suppose that in cold fact 
my life was a good deal like that of 
other little girls who grow up in a 
village; but whenever I look back 
on it, it is all exultation and ro- 
mance,—sea fights and splendid gal- 
leys and Roman triumphs and bril- 
liant caravans winding through the 
desert.” 

“To people who live by imagina- 
tion at all, that is the only life that 
goes deep enough to leave memo- 
ries. We were artists in those days, 
creating for the day only; making 
epics sung once and then forgotten, 
building empires that set with the 
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sun. Nobody worked for money 
then, and nobody worked for fame, 
but only for the joy of the doing. 
Keats said the same thing more ele- 
gantly in his May Day Ode, and we 
were not so unlike those Hellenic 
poets who were content to sing to 
the shepherds and forget and be for- 
gotten, ‘rich in the simple worship of 
a day.’” 

“Why, Douglass,” she cried as 
she bent her face down to the little 
glass jar, “it was really our child- 
hood that we buried here, never 
guessing what a precious thing we 
were putting under the ground. 
That was the real treasure of Far 
Island, and we might dig up the 
whole island for it but all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could 
not bring it back to us. That voy- 
age we made to bury our trinkets, 
just before you went away to 
school, seems like unconscious sym- 
bolism, and somehow it stands out 
from all the other good times we 
knew then as the happiest of all.” 
She looked off where the setting 
sun hung low above the water.” 

“Shall I tell you why, Margie? 
That was the end of our childhood, 
and there the golden days died in a 
blaze of glory, passed in music out 
of sight. That night, after our boat 
had drifted away from us, when we 
had to wade down the river hand in 
hand, we two, and the noises and 
the coldness of the water frightened 
us, and there were quicksands and 
sharp rocks and deep holes to shun, 
and terrible things lurking in the 
woods on the shore, you cried in a 
different way from the way you 
sometimes cried when you hurt 
yourself, and I found that I loved 
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you afraid better than I had ever loved 
you fearless, and in that moment we 
grew up, and shut the gates of Eden 
behind us, and our empire was at 
an end.” 

“And now we are only kings in 
exile,” sighed Margie, softly, “who 
wander back to look down from the 
mountain tops upon the happy land 
we used to rule.” 

Douglass took her hand gently; 
“If there is to be any Eden on earth 
again for us, dear, we must make it 
with our two hearts.” 

There was a sudden brightness of 
tears in her eyes, and she drew 
away from him. “Ah, Douglass, 
you are determined to spoil it all. 
It is you who have grown up and 
taken on the ways of the world. 
The play is at an end for me.” She 
tried to rise, but he held her firmly. 

“From the moment I looked into 
your eyes in the vestibule that night 
we have parts of the same 
dream again. Why, Margie, we 
have more romance behind us than 
most men and women ever live.” 

Margie’s face grew whiter, but 
she pushed his hand away and the 
look in her eyes grew harder. 
“This is only a new play, Douglass, 
and you will weary of it to-morrow. 
I am not so good at playing as I 
used to be. I am no longer content 
with the simple worship of a day.” 

In her touch, in her white face, 
he divined the greatness of what she 
had to give. He bit his lip and an- 
swered, “I think you owe me more 
confidence than that, if only for the 
sake of those days when we trusted 
each other entirely.” 

She turned with a quick flash of 
remorseful tenderness, as she used 


been 
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to do when she hurt him at play. 
“T only want to keep you from hurt- 
ing us both, Douglass. We neither 
of us could go on feeling like this. 
It’s only the dregs of the old en- 
chantment. Things always 
come easily to you, I know, for at 
your birth nature and fortune joined 
to make you great. But they do not 
come so to me; I should wake and 
weep.” 

“Then weep, my princess, for I 
will wake you now!” 

The fire and fancy that had so be- 
witched her girlhood that no other 
man had been able to dim the mem- 
ory of it came furiously back upon 
her, with arms that were new and 
strange and strong, and with ten- 
derness stranger still in this wild 
fellow of dreams and jests; and all 
her vows never to grace another of 
his Roman triumphs were forgot- 
ten. 

“You are right, Margie; the pi- 
rate play is ended and the time has 
come to divide the prizes, and I 
choose what I chose fifteen years 
ago. Out of the spoils of a lifetime 
of crime and bloodshed I claimed 
only the captive princess, and I 
claim her still. I have sought the 
world over for her, only to find her 
at last in the land of lost content.” 

Margie lifted her face from his 
shoulder, and, after the manner of 
women of her kind, she played her 
last card rhapsodically. “And she, 
O Douglass! the years she has 
waited have been longer than the 
waiting of Penelope, and she has 
woven a thousand webs of dreams 
by night and torn them asunder by 
day, and looked out across the Salt 
Marshes for the night train, and still 
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you did not come. I was only your 
pensioner like Shorty and Temp 
and the rest, and I could not play 
anything alone. You took my world 
with you when you went and left 
me only a village of mud huts and 
my loneliness.” 

As her eyes and then her lips met 
his in the dying light, he knew that 
she had caught the spirit of the play. 
and that she would ford the river by 
night with him again and never be 
afraid. 

The locust chirped in the thicket; 
the setting sun threw a track of 
flame across the water; the. willows 
burned with fire and were not con- 
sumed; a glory was upon the sana 
and the river and upon the Silvery 
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Beaches; and these two looked 
about over God’s world and saw 
that it was good. In the western 
sky the palaces of crystal and gold 
were quenched in night, like the 
cities of old empires; and out of the 
east rose the same moon that has 
glorified all the romances of the 
world,—that lighted Paris over the 
blue A®gean and the feet of young 
Montague to the Capulets’ orchard. 
The dinner hour in Empire City was 
long past, but the two upon the 
island wist naught of these things, 
for they had become as the gods, 
who dwell in their golden houses, 
recking little of the woes and labors 
of mortals, neither heeding any fall 
of rain or snow. 


Survival 


By Charlotte Becker 


THINK if I were in a desert place, 
Beyond all sight or sound of human bliss, 

My fate were lighter to endure than this— 
This watching life and love grow on apace 
In others’ eyes, when mine would strain through space 

To seek the look I may not know again— 

This answering to others’ jests, when pain 
Commands I wear a mask before my face. 


Ah, far away within the happy past, 
I had no prescience of the endless days 
Of those who walk uncomforted through ways 
Where other lives pass joyful; nor the vast 
Grim loneliness that naught may reconcile 
For one whose grief lies hid behind a smile! 
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The Tourist and the 


By Ethel Hobart 


Native 


Illustrated from Photographs by James Mills 


Z. 

M I on the right way to the 
Rock?” asked she. “My 
sakes, ain’t it hot!’ 

I was standing at the 
opening in the fence on Water Street, 
just below Chilton, with a pitcher of 
spring water in my hand, when the 
Tourist came along from the ten 
o'clock train. She was large and ar- 
rayed in hot black, with a handkerchief 
tucked into her collar. She had a 
Boston bag and a red guidebook. 1 
knew her: I had seen her type before. 

“Have some,” said I, “you can drink 
right out of the pitcher.” 
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She drank gratefully, then wanted 
to know where such good water came 
from. 

“T’ll show you,” I said; and she 
followed me down the steps to the 
spring. 

“Well,” said she, sitting down 
heavily on the wooden box that covers 
the pipe from which the water flows, 
“them kids seem to be having a good 
time! So near the sea—ain’t it a 
wonder it don’t taste salty at all.” 

I said it was, and explained to her 
that sometimes in winter, when the 
tides ran high, the spring was actually 
covered by the sea. And I told her 
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that the shore has many such springs; 
they say that is one reason why the 
Pilgrims stayed on our forbidding 
coast. The Tourist, at the word “Pil- 
grim,” wearily pricked up her ears, as 
though suddenly remembering what 
she was there for. 

“T want to know!” said she, fanning 
herself with her lemon-colored time- 
table. 

“Yes,” I said, “there’s the Elder 
Brewster spring, for instance, in the 
centre of the town. And in Governor 
Bradford’s history—” 

“I’m goin’ to read that when I get 
back,” said she. 

“In Governor Bradford’s history it 
speaks of the exceeding number of 
springs of clear, sweet water,” I went 
on, feeling like the red guidebook. 

“I’m coolin’ off fine,” remarked the 
Tourist contentedly. “You a native?” 

I admitted it. 

“You mean you 
winter ?” 

{ said I did. 

“Ain’t it dreadful lonesome?” said 
she. 

I laughed. 


live here all 


THEM KIDS 


THE SPRING 


“No,” I said. 

“I come from Michigan,” she stated 
combatively, as though she expected 
me to contradict her. 

“Yes?” I said. 

“What’s that factory?” said the 
Tourist. 

I told her. 

“What’s that out there?” she said, 
looking across the blue bay, and be- 
yond the gleaming white beach. 

“With the trees?” I said. “That’s 
Clark’s Island, where the Pilgrims 
are said to have spent their first Sun- 
day.” 

“Oh!” said she. 

She began to get to her feet. 

“How far is the Rock?” she asked. 

I explained that it was but a few 
moments’ walk straight along the 
road. 
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“Where do tourists generally eat ?” 


“Generally?” I said. ‘Well, gener- 
ally they bring hard boiled eggs in 
shoe boxes, and eat on our banking. 
Then they leave the boxes and shells 
with us,” I remarked. 

But the Tourist was pondering. 

“Never once thought of bringing 
my lunch,” said she. “And I might 
have, just as well as not.” 

I told her of a restaurant where she 
could go, and suggested that she could 
“do” the Rock and the Hall before 
lunch, 

“Memorial Hall?” 

“Yes, Pilgrim Hall,” I said. 

“How much?” 

“Twenty-five cents,” I replied. 

“T like to know beforehand,” said 
she. 

“So do I,” I said. 
tired?” 

“Me?” she answered. “Land, no! 


“Aren’t you 


I did Concord, Monday; and Boston, 
Tuesday; and this to-day; and to- 
morrow I’m going to Salem. There,” 
she said, taking a last drink from 
the pitcher, “nothing better than 
good water J say. Pleased to have 
met you. Good day.” 

“Good-by,” I murmured. 

I watched her for a moment, lum- 
bering, indomitable and serene, along 
the dusty, glaring road to the Rock. 


ai. 

Instead of seeing through tourists’ 
eyes, and knowing through the fact- 
bound medium of a guidebook, it is 
a great privilege to absorb through 
one’s daily life the historic atmosphere 
of the town. It is an unconscious 
process; you hardly realize, until after 
you have left it, that Pilgrim memories 
have quietly, imperceptibly merged 
themselves into your feeling for 
Plymouth. 

But we children, little Pilgrim de- 
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YE OLDE TOWNE BROOKE 


scendants, all of us, what did we care? 
We played among the curious old 
stones on Burial Hill, and the brave 
ones among us coasted down its steep 
sides. We played, too, by y® olde 
Towne Brooke; we drank througi 
long dandelion stems from the springs 
along the shore. But I must confess, 
that thinking of those springs, my 
memory dwells not on their Pilgrim 
associations first of all. It is the bitter 
taste of the dandelion stem that comes 
back to me, and the feeling of the 
damp, cool grass against my face. It 
is our joy in the “fairy boats” the 
bubbles made, that I remember, as the 
water came up through the sand, in 
the bottom of the moss-grown, sunken 
barrel. 
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We wandered into Pilgrim Hall 


sometimes, to get a drink of ice water 
from the cooler in the basement. If 
we were not caught at it, we would 
run across the broad, baie tloors, 
and shout a little that we might 
hear the echoes. 

What were Pilgrim memories to 


us? And yet, unconscious as we 
were, a childhood in Plymouth is 
not quite like any other. And 
though Plymouth calls you back to 
it, as any native town must do, 
there is a something added to the 
natural home feeling. The wooded 
hills and the sea come back to your 
memory. You think of the gleam of 
the white dunes of the beach. You 
dream of the suffused pink light on 
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Clark’s Island at sunset time. And 
then, inconsequently enough, you 
think of the queer little alley with 
its steps, in the very heart of the 
town. Absurd names like “Jabez 
Corner,” and “Jumping Hill” come 
again to your recollection. You 
would not if you could, perhaps, slip 
back into the tranquil, limited life. 
And yet, how gladly would you 
roam through the ‘bare woods in 
April, just for one day, to push 
aside dead leaves, and find the 
arbutus. You remember the spot 
where grew the pinkest of the pink. 
It was on the Manomet road over 
the Pine Hills, just before you turn 
into the path that leads to Cleft 
Rock. 


But to your feeling about the 


country, just the home feeling, there 
is added, unconsciously perhaps, 
that intangible atmosphere of gath- 
ered associations. You cannot but 
compare the country as you know 
and love it, with that earlier, wilder 
one. It is not historical interest; it 
is rather a certain fellow feeling; 
the very smell of the sea, and the 
saltiness of the breezes you share 
with your Pilgrim townspeople. 
For instance, one can _ hardly 
stroll in the sunshine about the 
Burial Hill behind the town, among 
the grotesque cherubs on the old 
slate stones, without unconsciously 
going back more than two hundred 
years. As far as you can see, the 
town straggles north and south 
along the water front. Inland are 
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QUEER LITTLE ALLEY 
rolling, grassy hills. To your right, 
the noble Manomet headland juts 


straight out into the sea. Before 
you over the clustering roofs of the 
town, and the tops of the elms, you 
can see the harbor shining bright 
and blue in the morning sunshine, 
as it nestles in the long arm of the 
beach. Beyond, you see the Gurnet, 
and the ocean. Your 
mind unconsciously drifts away 
from the mere loveliness of the 
view; the country begins to mean 
for you the courage, the vital cour- 
age of those Pilgrim wanderers. 
Historic ‘associations are imper- 
sonal and far removed, but a cour- 
age like that, only accented by the 
intervening years, comes to your 
own experience with an unexpected 
thrill. In your heart you know that 
you would have turned back a hun- 
dred times. Alas! is there anything 


outside 


for which we would brave, not only 
privation and death, but that cease- 
less, aching homesickness for sunny 


fields and English lanes? It helps 
one to understand a little, to live 
one’s daily life among such memo- 
ries; it is good to be “native-born.” 


CLUSTERING ROOFS OF THE TOWN 
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